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spondent wrote: 


HOW STEAMBOATS RUN REBEL | Gtnt, followed quickly after. The Herald corre- 


BATTERIES. 


’ WE reproduce on this page a picture of the tug 
**Rumsey,’’ Captain Joseph Biggs, as she appear- 
ed when prepared to run the gauntlet of the rebel 
batteries at Vicksburg on 26th April. On the 
Vicksburg side she was protected by a barge filled 
with hay solidly piled to a height which complete- 
y screened the steamboat. On the other side an- 
ther barge, containing a loose deck-load of cotton- 
les, protected the captain and his crew from reb- 
l sharp-shooters. Cotton-bales were likewise piled 
round the pilot-house for the protection of the pi- 
t. Thus accoutred, the gallant litgte craft boldly 
ran past the rebel batterics without suffering any 
damage or losing a man. | 
vessel are now with Farragut between Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, | 


GENERAL GRANT’S CAMPAIGN. 


On page 341 we reproduce some of Mr. Davis's 
isketches representing scenes in the campaign of 
(General Grant and Admiral Farragut. 
One of them shows us BOMBARDMENT 
AND DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL BATTERIES AT 
GRAaNwb GutF by Admiral Farragut. The place 
was being strongly fortified, and would have be- 
come as formidable as Port Hudson or Vicksburg 
had the rebels been sufferéd to complete their 
works. It is now in our hands. 

Tue Capture or Fort Gipson, by General 


Captain Biggs and his. 
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THE TUG “RUMSEY” ACCOUTRED FOR 


ben 


On Saturday we reached Port Gibson, and took formal 
on of the town. Just as we entered the we 
discovered the suspension urbige which crosses the Bayou 
Pierre on fire. This compelled us te remain a few hours, 


until a floating bridge could be constructed. The enemy 
a on the te side of the bayou, above and be- 
low the town, and were but with no dam- 
age to our army. | 
Port Gibson is a town of two thousand inhabitants, well 
. A railroad connects the Port with 
u 


over. 

Three miles beyond Port Gibson, on the Raymond road, 

we came aeross two large piles of bacon belonging sy i” 
a, 


rebel army, and containing at least 50,000 


course this was incontinently appropriated. Five miles 
beyond we came to the upper bridge across Bayou Pierre, 
a substantial iron suspension bridge, which the enemy in 
his retreat had attempted to burn. The negroes had put 
out the fire before the bridge was entirely destroyed. | 
The other pictures show us GENERAL GRANT 
WRITING HIS DISPATCHES TO WASHINGTON ON THE 
BATTLE-FIELD BY THE LIGHT OF A Brvovac 
Fire, and GoOvERNOR YATES SCOURING THE 
FIELD AFTER THE BATTLE IN SEARCH OF THE 
WounvDeEp. Mr. Davis says that the Governor’s 
industry and zeal in this praiseworthy enterprise 
elicited universal encomium. 


THE BERWICK’S BAY EXPEDI- 
TION. | 


WE illustrate on page 340 two scenes in the ré- 
cent naval campaign in Berwick’s Bay, Louisiana, 
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viz.,. Tae Destruction oF THE ‘‘ QUEEN OF THE 
West,” and Tue Carprvure or Botte La Rose by 
our flotilla. The former operation is thus described 
in the official report of the commanding officer of 
the flotilla : 
EXTRACT OF OFFICIAL REPORT OF LIEUTENANT- 

COMMANDER COOKE TO COMMODORE MORRIS. 

Boat ‘ EsTrecia,’ Granp LakE, 
April 15, 1863. 

‘‘ During the afternoon,the smoke of the enemy’s 
steamers was seen in the distance, apparently in 
‘Lake Chicot. At dark they were not yet in sight, 
but we expected them, and made preparations ac- 
cordingly. After two o’clock a.m. of the 14th 
inst. we could occasionally distinguish their lights 
in the distance, and at daylight saw a large black 
steamer and white river-boat approaching us. We 
were ull under way immediately, and opened the 
engagement with our bow-guns—30-pounder Par- 
rots—at long range, our three vessels forming a 
crescent—the Estrella on the left, the Arizona, Cap- 
tain Upton, on the right, and the Calhoun, Captain 
Jordan, in the centre—all approaching and gradu- 
ally surrounding the enemy. 


‘* The large black steamer pointed toward the 


Arizona, as though she were going to ram her; 
but our firing was so rapid and accurate that she 
did not advance. Captain Jordan, of the Calhoun, 


| pointed his vessel to run down the black stranger ; 
but she was seen to be on fire from our shells, and 


was soon wrapped in flames fore and aft. At this 
juncture her consort turned and fled. Having su- 
perior speed and lighter draft we could not follow 
her, and she escaped. We now lowered all our 
boats to pick up the crew of the burning steamer, 
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RUNNING THE REBEL BATTERIES AT, VICKSBURG. 


of the rebel transporis. 


who were clinging to cotton-bales all around herr 
From them we learned she was the Queen of the 
West, command2d by Captain Fuller, of Teche no- 
toricty. We ,°-ked_up ninety of her crew, besides 
Captain Fuller, and understand twenty or thirty 


were lost. The burning wreck drifted two or three 


miles'down the lake, where she grounded, and the 
flames socn reached her magazine, which blew up, 
scattering the fragments of this famous vessel-in 
every direction. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. P. Cooke, Lieutenant-Commander, 


Commanding Naval Forces Berwick’s Bay. 


Commodore W. Morais, 
“Steam Sloop Pensacola, New Orleans.” 


‘Of the capture of Butte La Rose a friend of the 


author of the skeich which we reproduce writes-as 


follows: 
“Unirep States Steamer 
‘“‘T herewith forward to you a sketch of Fort 
Butte La Rose and vicinity, as it appeared during 
the action of the ’/d inst. After a few days of 
very intricate nav:gatign of the innumerable bay- 
ous in this region, the Berwick’s Bay fleet, under 
command of Lieutenant-Commander A. P. Cooke, 
approached the fort under a full head of steam at 
ten o’clock A.M. The fort was silenced in about 
twelve minutes. The rebel gun-boat Mary 7’. was 
crippled, and only escaped by the assistance of one 
The steamer Clifton was 
slightly injured in her machinery. Our loss was 
two killed and three wounded. We captured the 


fort, two heavy guns, sixty prisoners with all their | 


small-arms, and a large quantity of ammunition.” 
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_. ONE DAY’S COMMAND. 


THe plumed staff officer gallops 
Along the swaying line, : 

That shakes as, beaten by hatlstones, 
Shakes the loaded autumn vine; 

‘And the earth beneath is reddened, 
But noi with the stain of wine. 


The regular shock of a battery 
The rastling tamult stuns; 

And its steady thrill through the hill-side 
Like a pulse beneath it runs; 

The many are dead around it, 
Bat the few still work the guns. 


*“* Who this battery ?” 
And Crosby his clear, young eyes 

From the sliding gun-sights lifting 
As the well-aimed death-bolt flies, 

“T command it to-day, Sif!” 
With a steady voice replies. 


Answers as heroes answer, 


With modest words and few, 
_ ‘Whose hearts and hands to duty 
Even in death are true, Git 
Thongh its awful light is breaking 
Full on their blenchless view. 


The officer passes onward 
With a less troubled eye, 
The words and the look unshaken: 
Bid every wild doubt fly; 
He knows that young commander 
there to do or die. 


To do and die; for the battle 
And day of command are done, 
_ While stands unmoved on the hill-side 
Each shattered, blackened gun, 
And Crosby in death beside them 
A deathless naine has won. 


RPER’S WEEKLY. 


_Satorvay, May 30, 1863. 


*Scarcely any paper ise doing eo much for Untomw and 
as Harper's Weekly.” —Lostuon Commonwealth. 


THE ARREST OF VALLANDI- 
GHAM. 


T is known that Clement C. Vallandigham, 
late member of Congress from Dayton, Ohio, 
was lately arrested at his house by order of Gen- 
eral Burnside, tried by court-martial, and con- 
victed of inciting resistance to the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. And it is report- 
ed that he has been sentenced to imprisonment 
in a fortress during the war. The President en- 
joys the power of commuting or remitting this 
sentence altor>’’ Ler; and it is the unanimous 
hope of *+ _.oyal North that he will remit it. 
Fo., whether the arrest of Vallandigham was 
or was not a wise step, there can be very little 
question but his imprisonment for months, and 


perhaps years, in a military fortress would make 


a martyr of him, and would rally to his side, for 
the sake of liberty and free speech, an immense 
number of sympathizers. It would probably 
make him Governor of Ohio, and would impart 
great strength to the rapidly-decaying Copper- 
head sentiment of the Northwest. Notwith- 
‘standing the new lessons ‘aught by the.war, and 
the new duties.which it has devolved upon us, 


_ we have not yet learned to look with compla- 
.cency on the methods which are familiar to Old 


World despotigms; and the spectacle of a man 
immured in a prison for opinion’s or words’ sake 
shocks our feelings and arouses our anger. 

It is all very well to say, as General Burnside 
says in his noble and patriotic reply to the Cin- 
cinnati Court, that war involves a sacrifice of 
liberty, and that this man Vallandigham was a 
pernicious and malignant enemy of his country. 
This we all know, and if Vallandigham would 
gv out of the country to the rebels or any where 
else, loyal people would heartily rejoice. But 
the question is not whether Vallandigham be a 
traitor, or whether war involve a suspension of 
individual rights: it is—shall we better our- 
selves and help the country by locking this man 
up in a fortress, instead of letting him prate his 
seditious trash to every one who.will listen? To 
that question the reply must be in the negative. 

The mistake which has all along been made 
in thir war by the Government and many of its 
agents has been not trusting the people suffi- 
ciently, Arresting seditious talkers implies a 
fear that the people have not sense or strength 
of mind enouyh to resist the appeals of sedition ; 


_ just as the suppression or retention for a time 


of intelligence of a defeat implies a doubt wheth- 
er the people have courage enough to bear bad 
news. Let us assure Mr. Lincoln, and all in au- 
thority under him, that the people of the United 
States have quite courage enough to bear any 
amount of misfortunes, and quite sense enough 
to withstand any amount of seditious nonsense, 
be it uttered ever so glibly. The only effect 
thus far produced by such talkers as Vallandi- 
gham has been to kill off the Copperhead senti- 
ment in the Northwest, to reduce Fernando 
Wood's party to a mere corporal’s guard, and to 
render the names of the Copperhead leaders a 
by-word and a reproach among honest men. 


Vallandigham was fast talking himself into the 


resurrected him. 

The people can be trusted to deal with trai- 
tors without any help from Washington, and 
those who suffer the penalty they inflict—igno- 


miny and disgrace—never find sympathy any 
where. At the meeting held in this city on 


‘18th to protest against Vallandigham's arrest 


not one leading man, not a single man who 
commands general esteem, or who carries the 
least weight, ventured to be present, and the 
performance was, on the whole, the most wretch- 
ed of all the wretched fizzles that have ever 
been enacted in this city in the way of political 

i Not but that every body, including 
the leaders of all parties, and the editors of all 


leading journals, regret the arrest. But Cop- 


perheadism has become so odious, and the doom 


_of every sympathizer with treason so obvious, 


that not a single man who has any future to 
risk will jeopard it by placing himself on the 
record as even indirectly sympathizing with a 
Copperhead: So long as the people are thus 


firm in their loyalty it is surely superfinous for 


Government to interpose for their protection 
against traitors. 


LAY REPRESENTATION IN THE 
METHODIST E. CHURCH. 


An important convention of Methodist lay- 


men met in this city on May 13th and 14th to 


devise means of securing a representation of the 
laity in the General Conference of their Church. 
‘About two hundred and thirty members were 
present, most of them delegates. Among the 
number were ex-Governor Wright of Indiana, 
Governor Cannon of Delaware, Hon. M. F. 
Odell of Brooklyn, Hon. James Bishop of New 
Jersey, President Allen, late of Girard College, 
Judge Bond of Baltimore, and other distin- 
guished gentlemen. The West and Northwest 
were well represented. Large delegations were 
also present from Philadelphia and New York. 

_ The last General Conference—a body which 
meets once in four years—declared its willing- 
ness to admit lay delegates, if their introduction 
shouldbe desired by the people, and directed 
the sense of the laity to be ascertained by a pop- 
ular vote. ‘The vote was taken at an unpropi- 
tious time, shortly after the breaking out of the 
rebellion, and was, in consequence, exceedingly 
small. Ont of nearly a million of members less 
than eighty thousand voted, about thirty thou- 
sand of the votes being for lay representation, 
and upward of forty thousand against. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Convention 
asking for a representation of laymen in the 
General Conference equal to that of the minis- 


iters, declaring their unabated attachment to 


their Church, and their conviction that lay rep- 
resentation would give greater life and vigor to 
all the operations of Methodism. Speeches were 
made upon the resolutions by Messrs. Curran of 
Indiana, Cooke of:Chicago, Ross, Hoyt, Not- 
tingham, and Forrester of New York, Riddle 
of Delaware, Allen of Philadelphia, Bond of 
Baltimore, and others. Several ministers were 
invited to address the Convention, among them 
Bishop Simpson, who made an elaborate speech 
in favor of the lay movement. | 

The presence of so many well-known laymen, 
and of such ministers as Doctors Durbin, Stevens, 
Nadal, Hagany, Rev. R. M. Hatfield, and Bishop 
Simpson, is indicative of the strength which this 
important movement has already attained in the 
Methodist Church. It is supposed by many that 
the next General Conference, which meets at 
Philadelphia in May, 1864, will grant the con- 
cession asked for. Another Convention, to as- 


| semble concurrently with the General Confer- 


ence, was appointed to meet in the same city 
on May 17, 1864. The laymen certainly show 
great zeal and determination in urging their 
suit, and no doubt will, in a short time, accom- 
plish their object. 


THE LOUNGER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. ° 


Tre design of the seal upon the envelope, in 
which the following notice is sent to us, is curious 
and interesting. It represents a copperhead snake 
upside down, or reversed; a wingless wasp ramp- 
ant; with the motto, *‘ Private honor ; public virtue ; 
and the statute of Limitations.” 


The State Committee on the distribution of prizes 
for treason, rebellion, murder, and civil war, will 
meet upon the third day of June at such time and 
place as shall be hereafter announced. The Com- 
mittee desire to offer a most fraternal and cordial 
welcome to all traitors; all members of lynching 
and vigilance committees; all superintendents of 
hanging, burning, quartering, and tearing by wild 
horses of Union men ; all artificers in Union bone- 
work; and especially all murderers in cold blood 
of negroes; and to invite them respectfully to com- 
pete for the premiums, which will be adjusted by 
the following scale: 

For a complete case of rebellion without cause, 
beginning by every kind of public and private dis- 
honor, theft, fraud, and perjury; continued by 
terror, famine, and wholesale slaughter, involving 
the people in enormons loss of life and vast ex- 
| ther a restoration of the Union upon 
terms to be dictated by the authors of the rebellion, 


or separation with a view to reconstruction upon 


terms to be made entirely agreeable to the same 


For any equally great, causeless, and bloody in- 
surrection hereafter, the same premium will be pre- 


For any partial effort in resisting the laws by 
2 partial modification of them at the option 
the insurrectionists. 

For single cases of complete disobedience and 
forcible defiance of the law—a public dinner at the 
expense of Government. 

_For single cases of successfal obstruction by 
fraud—a handsome bound copy of the statute of 
Limitati 

The Committee desire, in conclusion, to express 
the following fine sentiments : 

We love anarchy. We will never willingly re- 
linquishit. Its enemies are ourenemies. To en- 
force the laws is unnatural. To punish people 
who steal our property and murder our fellow-cit- 
izens is fratricidal. ‘The men in power are incom- 
petent. What conld be expected of: people who 
turned out Bifchanan? They are also fanatics. 
But we of the Committee, and Jeff Davis, and . 
Robert Toombs are not in the least fanatical. 
They ~re also corrupt. Let us then hasten to re- 
eall Floyd, Cobb, and Plaquemine Slidell, the no- 
blest Roman of them all; not forgetting, indeed, 
our worthy chairman, who has now for two years 
been wantonly and wickedly deprived of his rights 


- in the Mayoralty of New York, and whose name, 


like that of our equally worthy secretary pro tem., 
is the synonym of purity, incorruptibility, and po- 
litical honor. 

In view of these great truths, and aside from all 
loyal and honorable men, we know that the pub- 
lic voice demands that we shall be put in high 

We want this voice to find expression 
and to be heeded, for we are extremely anxious to 
getin. Wego fora vigorous grinding of our own 
axes. And while we would submit to nothing 
that can injure our individual chances of power or 
advantage, we will gladly go as far as we think 
will pay in the abandonment of national honor, 


faith, and glory. | 
F. W., Perpetual Chairman. 
J. B., Secretary pro tem. 


— 


SOLDIERS AND SAINTS. 
STONEWALL JACKSON was evidently a soldier 
born. He may have been a saint also. But there 
is no relation, as some seem to suppose, between 
the two. A soldier as we understand, when he is 
in actual service, perceives and acts instinctively. 


- There are certain moyements to be made, certain 


points to carry, certain results to achieve, and those 
things the soldier, whether a good man or a bad 
one, knows how to do and succeeds in doing. His 
skill, his coolness, his daring, his rapidity,'do not 
depend upon his faith in his cause. 

They are in his temperament. Thus, for what- 
ever cause he might be fighting, and however much 
or little he might believe in it, and however relig- 
ious or irreligious he might be, General M‘Clellan, 
for instance, would be cautious, slow, and appre- 
hensive. Kearny, in like manner, would have been 
always dashing, impetuous, enthusiastic. 

Religious faith, purity of character, love of home 
and country, may make a man persistent and pa- 
tient, but they do not make him a skillful soldier. 
Marlborough was the falsest of Englishmen, but he 
led the British arms to incessant and splendid vic- 
tory. William III. was one of the noblest and 
truest and bravest of men, but military success 
eluded him. Lafayette loved France with all his 
heart. He was a good man but a poor soldier. 
Napoleon loved himself and France for his own 
glory, but he loosed the French eagles in every 
heaven. It would be very hard to show that Marl- 
borough or Napoleon would have been better ‘sol- 
diers if they had been religious men. Cromwell 
was a great general, not because he was a strict 
Puritan and pietist, but because he had military 
genius. John Bunyan was doubtless as sincerely 
pious as Cromwell; but he would hardly have 
saved England in the field. 

Honesty is always admirable; but it is a two- 
edged sword. Philip II. was doubtless as honest 
as William of Orange; Servetus as honest as Cal- 
vin. who burned him ; Torquemada as honest as the 
Protestants he slaughtered. Let us respect hon- 
esty every where, but denounce and resist evil- 
doing. The honesty of a man who tries to destroy 
the foundation of civil society because its peaceful 
progress enlarges human liberty, is not so striking 
as his monstrous crime. 


NEW SOLDIERS. 

In the Southwest ten colored regiments have 
bi already formed, and General Thomas expects 
that ten more will be organized. General Butler 
had four such regiments in his command when he 
left Louisiana. General Banks is organizing a color- 
ed army corps. General Foster, in North Carolina, 
who was bitterly opposed to enrolling colored men, 
when he was caught in Washington armed three 
companies of them, and is now most anxious to 
have as many regiments as he can get. General 
Hunter, in South Carolina, whose colored force has 
seen service, commends them as hardy, brave, pa- 
tient, and obedient. In the District of Columbiaa 
regiment is forming. In Massachusetts there is 
one regiment ready, another is rapidly filling its 
ranks, and a most competent officer, General 
Wilde, has been designated to the command of a 
colored brigade which will probably rendezvous at 
Newbern. 

These are the signs of the return of common 
sense to the nation, for there was a time, not very 
long ago, when, if there were any willingness to 
use the services of colored men at all, it was a gen- 
eral opinion that they must not be actual fighters. 
And yet great as is the stake of all of us in this 
war, it is peculiarly vital to the colored race, for it 
concerns their personal freedom and consequent 
social consideratibn, as well as their civil liberty. 
It was clear from the beginning of the rebellion 
that there could be but two classes of men in the 


reject with scorn the strong hands of men whose 
right to themselves and their children was to be 
settled by the struggle? The war is not the bat- 
tle of any particular race, or color, or nativity, for 
the American people is the most eclectic under 
heaven. It is the fight of all the people loyal to a 
Government which secures equal rights, against 
their fellow-citizens who would overthrow both 


rights and guarantee, and plant a despotism of | 


privilege upon the ruins. 

We do not claim for the colored regiments brav- 
ery superior to that of other soldiers. All we ask 
is that they shall have as fair a chance as any. 
They may not be especially heroic; but since Bull 
Run, in which Americans, Germans, and Irish fled 
in promiscuous penic, we have learned that valor 
is to-be tested only by long and various observa- 
tion. One negro at Hilton Head, after he enlisted 
and the regiment was ordered to Florida, ran home 
and hid himself in the chimney. He was pulled 
out, went with the rest, and was so cool, brave, 
and effective in actual battle that he was promoted 
to a sergeancy on the field. It would be idle to 
sneer at German soldiers because the Eleventh 
Corps at Chancellorsville were called ‘‘ Dutchmen,” 
for Frederick the Great fought with German sol- 
diers. And if in some great battle the same panic 
which has at times overcome all our soldiers should 
seize the colored ranks, we bespeak for them the 
charity which has protected all the others. 


— 


MORE PEACE. 


‘Tue gentlemen who have signed the call for a 
convention to arrange the terms upon which men 
in armed rebellion against the laws will consent 
to obey them, have put themselves in a position 
which for a time, at least, separates them fom the 
sympathy of loyal men. They say: ‘* We think 
that the effort to sustain the Union by force of 
arms in the hands of those who now direct the Gov- 
ernment has proved a failure.”” To this statement 
they sign their names and call for peace. Their 
sagacity is committed to the assertion that the war 
is a failure. Their ambition can be gratified only 
by the justification of that assertion. If that is 
false they are wrong; and they are not likely to 
be trusted with power by their fellow-citizens. 
Now most of the names signed to the call are total- 
Iy unknown, but of the few who are known not 
one can be supposed to wish to be put in the 
wrong. Our success in the field would show that 
the war was not a failure, and bring their words to 
shame. Consequently from this time forward they 
desire the defeat of our armies. Their cry for 
peace: comes to just this—that they hope the en- 
emy will succeed in slaughtering and driving back 
the Union soldiers; that the nation may be so ut- 
terly dispirited and disgraced that it will ask the 
rebels what they want, and beg them, for pity’s 
sake, to take it! 

No wonder that to such a call there is not a sin- 
gle name attached which-carries the least weight, 
or inspires the slightest confidence in any part of 


the State. 


CAVALRY. 

A-FRIEND returned from rebel captivity speaks 
of the use made of cavalry from the beginning in 
the rebel armies. The conscript infantry are sur- 
rounded by the mounted ‘‘ gentlemen” of the South, 


‘who relentlessly cut down all stragglers from the 
ranks. The same cavalry have dashed into our . 
‘lines, have even ridden round our armies, and left 


a feeling of uneasiness and dread. For some in- 
explicable reason we have been hitherto indiffer- 
ent to that most valuable branch of the service. 

' But at last a series of magnificent and incisive 
cavalry thrusts into the very heart of the rebellion 
have disclosed its hollowness, and inspired uni- 
versal terror and despair. They are inestimable 
not only for the work of cutting communications 
and destroying supplies, but for the revelation of 
the fact that behind the military crust of this re- 
bellion there is little substance. The thinly popu- 
lated section is at the mercy of these bold and broad 
forays. Not a spot is secure, not a family is safe. 
The war they have so wantonly and wickedly in- 
voked lays its red hand-upon every rebel houte- 
hold. In vain the “ gentlemen” whip in the “ white 
trash ;” the laborers ‘‘ whom capital ought tc own ;” 
the poor, starved, ignorant, deluded masses of the 
South. The “‘ gentlemen” must bethink them of 
their own snug estates, of their own cherished fam- 
ilies; within their lines, indeed, but no longer safe 
from the far-reaching hand of justice and of war. 


Those conscript masses will also learn that the peo-- 


ple of the North are not what they have been paint- 
ed. They are not savages because they are intel- 
ligent; they are not brutes because they believe 
in civil order; they are not cowards because they 
are free. But they will learn also that in war such 
men are terrible, . 

In this week’s paper there are two remarkable 
pictures of cavalry attacks, by Thomas Nast and 
Charles Parsons. The irresistible torrent of horse 
and rider sweeps devastating across the land. Woe 
to those and eternal infamy who raised the flood- 
gates and let in desolation and death. 


GIGNOUX'S PICTURE. 


Tne exhibition of Church’s Cotapazi at Goupil’s 
rooms has closed, and Gignoux’s Sunrise tn the Alps 
is now to be seen there. It is by far the most im- 
portant and successful work of his we have ever 
seen; and the subject is so pleasing, the treatment 


htful and that it can not fail of 


TaAnrens Mar 80, 1868. 
— 
country, the loyal and disleys!—thate who were 
deepest political grave ever dug when Burnside gentlemen. willing to fight for, and those who meant fo fight 
against, the Government. To undertake the crea- 
; tion of a third class, consisting of those who were 
' F sented. individually and collectively quite as much inter- 
ested in the result as we, was one of the many fool- 
? ish theories in which weindulged. What could bes 
more absurd than to hail with joy fhe assistance 
| of foreigners, many of whom could not even speak 
our language, and who could not be supposed to 
4 | 
| 
a 
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“May 80, 1868.] 


The picture fs a “composition,” like the Heart 
of the Taian, That is to say, it represents Switz- 
erland, and no particular scene in Switzerland; so 
that whoever has seen the cliffs, the lakes, ‘the 
mighty mountains, and the cold gleam of glaciers 
among sunny clouds, will sit and sit before this 


picture, and look and look, until all the beauty and } 


the grandeur of that land, all its sublimity and 
terror, all its tenderness and romance, fill his mind 
once more, as when, long ago, he leaned upon his 
Alpen-stock, and, to some echoing jédel 
among the heights, gazed down upon Luzerne or 
the Four Cantons. 
_ The fore-ground of the pictare is a projecting 
int of the cliffs which overhang a lake, by the 
side of which we see the meadows far below us. 
The placid water fills the middle distance ; and be- 
rs it, on the opposite shore, the castellated prec- 
pices rise and catch the earliest sunlight on their 
tops. But the whole depth and distance are filled 
with the mountains tossed up to the sky and min- 
au with the clonds—a mass of infinite shadowy 
epth and variety, swelling vast and dark and 
mysterious from the lake up to shining fields of 
eternal snow. Whoever has looked from the Weis- 
‘ senstein in the Jura across the valley of the Aar 
to the Bernese Alps has seen this marvelous spec- 
_, tacle. It was Switzerland at a glance. It is the 
~ Switzerland that lives in memory forever. 

Mr. Gignoux has reproduced the Swiss land- 
pare with a freshness, freedom, and fidelity that 
justify and enhance his high reputation as one of 

| an chief masters of landscape. 


POLICY AND RIGHT. _ 
‘| Tw his late speech in Parliament Mr. Cobden 
shows England very clearly what risk shg runs in 
provoking a war: 
*“*How many of the ships which float upon the salt wa- 
belong to British cap'taliste? The lowest estimate I 
have heard formed oi the number of these vessels, as en- 
tered through the insurance offices in the city and other 
quarters, shows that we have upon an average from 
£100,000,000 to £120,000,000 sterling worth of the prop- 


erty of British capitalists on the seas. Rest assured no 


ether country has £30,000,000. worth, and that 
‘as much property at stake upon the ocean as all the rest 
‘of the world put together. You have, moreover, 10,000,000 
(people in the year to feed upon food brought from foreign 
countries, You get three-fourths of the tea and four-fifths 
of the silk from China; more than one half of the tallow 
and hemp from Russia; there is more cotton, more wheat, 
more Indian corn brought to us than to any otlier coun- 
_itry. You are so powerful here in your island home that 
. |you can set the world at defiance; but the moment you 
begin wad reprisals your commerce is the most vul- 
‘nerable of any. {‘*No, no!"}] Honorable gentlemen who 
deny the truth of that statement do not understand the 
position of the commerce of England.” 
To these risks observers upon our side of the sea 
add the probable loss of Canada and troubles in 
Ireland. 

But we must remember that wars are not waged. 
or prevented by considerations of policy alone. 
‘The wisest statesman in England, Edmund Burke, 

‘was opposed to the American war simply upon the 
ground of expediency. ‘‘I am not here going into 
‘the discu€sion of rights, nor attempting to mark 
‘their boundaries.” ‘‘ My consideration is wholly 
limited to the policy of the question.” These were 
his words. He thought the war inexpedient, but 
Britain went towar. So now the shrewdest states- 
‘man in England may show the impolicy of war as 
conclusively as Burke, and we may calculate the 
harm our privateers will inflict upon British com- 
merce; but, for all that, Britain may still be will- 
‘ing to go to war. 
| If, then, whatever may be the right between us, 
we think a war is now inexpedient, it is our duty 
to refrain from provoking it. Such a course can 
not dishonor us. No man with both hands engaged 
is dishonored by declining another fight. Of course 
whoever tempts him to it.apens an account for fa- 


ture settlement. 
LITERARY. 

‘Grape Culture, Wine and Wine-making, with 
notes upon Agriculture and Horticulture,” by A. 
Haraszthy, Commissioner to report on the improve- 
ment and culture of the vine in California, is the 
title of a very interesting and valuable book, a 
Cyclopedia of Wines and Wine-making, just pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Mr. Haras#thy is a Hun- 
_garian by birth, but a naturalized American citi- 
zen, and was sent out under admirable auspices, 
| both individual and national, to make a tour of ex- 
amination in Europe. The "results of his travel 
and study are in this work. 


_ “*The American Publishers’ Circular” in a new 
form, Vol. I., No. 1, to be published on the 1st and 
(‘Lith of each month, is issued by G. W. Childs, 
‘Philadelphia. This is a most convenient and at- 
tractive literary gazette, and will be invaluable to 
all who wish to know exactly what new books 
there are, by whom they are published, what their 
character is, and what is the current jgoeslp of lit- 

circles. 


Dr. Draper's of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe” is a treatise upon the law of 
progress in civilization, soon to be issued by the 
_ Harpers. The scope of the work is y 
not unlike that of Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
hua but it was nearly completed when Buckle’s 

book appeared. Such a work is like an egg. It 
‘must be excellent or it is worthless, But Dr. 
‘Draper has already. established his position as a 
‘scholar and thinker, and his history will be a re- 
‘markable contribution to literature. 


At last Englishmen begin to see how humiliat- 
ing for them Kinglake’s “‘ History of the Crimean 
War” is. That the brilliancy of the book should 
have blinded them at first to what is conspicuous 
in it to all the rest of the world is surprising. But 
the Edinburgh Review opens upon him fiercely. 

It is pained to think how he has traduced the no- 
wie Gallic cock which is so fraternally allied to 
the British lion, And — Kinglake has 
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brought the wearer of that gorgeous plu- 
mage to the bar of the world. But he does not 
traduce France. He exposes what he thinks the 
conspiracy which has stolen the name of France, 


and by murdering, imprisoning, and exiling lead- ° 
statesmen, 


ing soldiers and by absolutely control- 
ling the press, and by a perfect system of espionage, 
succeeds in holding France subject to its will. 
Louis Napoleon was said to have muttered, “ C’est 
ignoble,” when he had read it; and no copy of the 
work, and no notice of it or extract from it, is per- 
mitted in France, If it is true, it ss, indeed, a 


portrait of the celebrated British lion which — 


him ignoble indeed, 


has been well kept, has written another work upon 
Southern life, “‘My Southern Friends,” published 
by Carleton. His previous wy the 
Pines,” is one of the most vivid pictures ever drawn 
of the melancholy gondition of a society founded 
in the nineteenth century upon principles and sys- 
tems which even the eighteenth century had long 


outgrown, and which Christian civilization repudi-. 


ates. ‘‘ My Southern Friends” is a supplementary 
sketch of the same interest of subject eT 
treatment. 


NEW ‘MUSIC. 

Mr. Watter Rosset JoHnston, the young 
organist at St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New York, has composed a very pleasing and 
richly - harmonized Ave Maria,”” published by 
Pond & Co., which we cordially commend to our 
piece.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A NICE SPRING BONNET. 
a la Jardiniére. bonnets, according to the 
entry in Le Follet: 
orn bonnet was 


“An t. 


falli go a8 to form a bunch. At the edge of the front a 
large uet corn.” 

tions. If the cherries adorning it were real, as well as the 
corn, the fair wearer would be much run after; chiefly, 
however, by pursuers whom she might not much care 
about—the boys. Decorated fruits and vegeta- 

mustard cress, a p flannel, or 

ush ; sod ted thc ape’ in bonnets might be nicely 


thing 
inged all round the front with a border of salad. It would 
look sweetly pretty, and the would be soon fit to 
cut; and then some days would have to elapse before an- 


other could be wn. In the mean timé a new bonnet 
y necessary ; would be just the 
thing for the majority of young ladies 


Borie Faxax.—Thie other day ter’s 
six years, who had See 
was disturbed while painful operation 
screwing up his eyes. 
surgeon. 


the other day we heard that . 


“Was ed before he went to the war * 
asked Mrs. a neig i 


wish Majesty m reign as as the sun, moon, 
Sed endured. “Fatih, taba,” sold the King to ths 

who presented i, “if T do, my son then must reign 
candle-light.” 


Why didn’t tho lat dove return tothe ark ?—Because 


she had su ficient 


Good- 
yourself 


Mr, Jenkins! Where have you kept 


140 I don’t keep myself—I board on credit!” 


“Prevention is better than cure,” as the said when 
atten- 


Ton big for hie ny nd 


When a fiddler with laudanum he may 


An Trishman recen ty handed the Telegraph 
upon the public works in a eager town, of de- 
cease of a friend. It reads thus: “ Barney, come home; 


I died last night.” ° 
A leading maxim with almost every 
to keep’ his countenance, and 
Co — Losing a fortune in an 
and.all friends wondering how 
have been such a 


A gentleman at thos tee 
fish unless it was well cooked. “ " said the 


ter chan anticipated it wo 
who ts that with Mise Flint 
which she has struck,” said 1 a wag. 
don't your father take newspaper?” sald» 


tleman to a little urchin, whom he caught in the act 
of pilfering one from his his door-step. **’Cause 


A 


name?” “ Robert, sin” “Yes, 


what is 


that is your Ch 
name?” “ Bob, Sir.” 


Sally,” eald a swain to his intended, 


me a 
will you?" ‘No, I sha'n’t,” said Sally, ** 


merchant has 


q — by us) and one 
besides 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CAPTURE OF JACKSON, 
capture of Jackson, the of 


“ M‘Pherson took this place on the 12th inst., after a 

brisk fight of more than two hours, 
‘Our loss was fifty-one killed and one hundred and 
eighty wounded. 
hundred and eighty-six prisoners 

the wounded. 

eM is now at Clinton. General Sherman is on 


will attack the State capital to-day.” 
RUMORED EVACUATION OF VICKSBURG. 


General has The Capitol is 
burned. 
sed near the direc- 
threatening an the direc- 
“A citizen ust u — Soe the enemy 
P reports 
Gortheast to Livingwtem, twenty miles northwest 
of Jackson. =e 
COLONEL GRIERSON’s CAVALRY RAID. 
The cavalry raid of Colonel Grierson 
Illinois cavalry was & He cut bis 
way th the s country two of 
cavalry, destroying on hig route four of rebel 


CAPTURE OF ALEXANDRIA. 
We have accounts of capture of Alexandria, on the 
Red River, by Adusiral’ 
REBEL DEMONSTRATION IN KENTUCKY, 


have crossed the Cumberland, which is rapidly falling. 
These movements are as indications of an at- 
tempt to outflank Rosecrans at Murfreesboro. 


The movements of the rebel General Mosby, his 
ca in Virginia, 
It is said that he has d valley of the Shenan- 
doah with a force of 800 and is forays: 
country nort with a view to cut 
Baltimore and Ohio last accounts he was in 


| tence of Mr. 


OPERATIONS. 

and the navy; a Currency act, to promote the =. 
the Impressment 
act, to authorize the seizure of all produce for army use; 
an act to organize a general staff for thearmy; the a- 
tion of a new flag, and the adoption of a new seal. The 
se a offense to buy, sell, or 


acts providing by 
meral ticket, to authorize the conscription of resident 
fox i of all naturalization laws, 
offe 


THE SENTENCE OF VALLANDIGHAM. 

Mr. Vallandigham has been sentenced to close imprison- 

ment d This is the decis- 

ion of the as approved General Burn- 

side, but is, of course, ‘subject to the 
President. 


MEETINGS TO PROTEST AGAINST IT. 


A meeting to protest against the condemnation and sen- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH TO THE TRADE UNIONS. 


waited u Mr. Adams, the 
sent the address recently adopted at a public yon vn a 
that body, sympathizing with the North, and « 
President Lincoln for his Emancipation . Mr 
Bright the deputation and madea remarks. 
Speeches were by several bers of the depu- 
tation. 
Mr. Adams ha he felt at see- 
#0 numerous & tation of working-men before him, 
have imposed upon me in recei ad to 
Lincoln. , a8 I do, my country in England, 


you must Rn aware that I stand outside all local questions ; 
therefore it is not my province to 
satisfaction with those persons in 
théir opinions upon America. If there are any in this cou 
pid who put 4 harsh 

erican Government, it is not my place 
my =p right to criticise. It is my 4 
from the representatives of any body of English 
favorable sentiments toward the Government I re 
and to reciprocate the frank, manly, 
spirit in which they have been tendered. I 
gentlemen, you attend here as 
working-men, who advocate and uphold 


Government of physical power 
labor. It is a question above all local 


though taki 
neiple, and t ng a ign 
have a your opinion thereon. 


ing, all fear of any col 
I can assure you that, notwithstanding 
of some of my countrymen, notwithstanding the writings 


RDSSIA. 


MAP OF THE VICINITY OF VICKSBURG AND SHOWING THE THEATRE © 
Tu by | 
admission of the rg eal y was rejected in the Senate on the ground that the Cons < 
patches from Mobile and Chattanooga. Hurlbut | tution did not authorize Congress to provide any h- 
telegraphs from Cairo to General Halleck that this fact is | ment for the crime which the House a 
stated by the above authorities. The rebel General Gregg 
abandoned Raymond on Tuesday, the 12th. On the next 
| day he was rei¥forced by General Walker, of — 
Mississippi Springs; but their combined forces were en 
back to Jackson on Thursday. Our troops then fllowed te 
and took possessiun of the city from the east. General Joe | both Houses. 3 
Johnston arrived at Jackson the day previous, but pushed ie 
on with three brigades toward Mepeer sneer - General Grant A BLACK ARMY CORPS, 
at last accounts had struck the at Edward's Sta- General Banks has issued an order the forma- : 
TELEGRAMS FROM GENERAL GRANT. Corps d'Afrique. F 
General Grant, under date of May 11, telegraphed to a 
ressed | General Halleck as follows: a 
ng ‘*My force will be this evening as far advanced. along 
Fourteen Mile Creek, the left near Black River, and ex- é 
rib- | tending im a line nearly east and west, as they can get 
ee | bo On this ribbon, which was quite flat, were placed | without bringing om a general engagement. 
here and there cherries, fastened together two by two, and +] shall communicate with Grand Gulf no more,. ex- een : 
cept it becomes necessary to send a train with a heavy < 
escort. 
General Grant also telegraphed adopted denouncing the arrest as an unwarrantabie : 
—————————e——————O — assumption of military power. Governor Seymour sent a 
letter to the meeting characterizing the arrest as ‘‘an act i 
which has brought dishonor upon cur country, which is 
full of danger to our persons and our homes, and which F 
bears upon its front conscious violation of law and justice.” ‘a 
A similar meeting was held here on 18th under the aus. 
pices of Fernando Wood. It proved a fizzle. 
> 
4 
| On the 2d instant a deputation of the Trades Unionists 
Curious Mreramorpxosis.— Wonders will never cease! 
nto & 
roperty, ca over a men oe 
Bret horses, demolishing a. camp of inetractiom with all its 
cutting the communication"on the Great 
Northern and New Orleans and Jackson railroads, and de- 
Among the addresses presented the accession of | stroying a large number of carsy telegraph-wire, water- a 
tanks, and army stores. After passing through many “a 
dangers and working terrible damage he arrived at Baton ] 
itants. From thence he pushed on to Orleans, where 
he was received with great éclat. The whole movement by 
only occupied seventeen days. . 
t store, DU u you houid loc 
ach recived from the commandant ot the Ten. | Tits any prio, In whatever Comte thay may 
that Colonel Breckinrlége, of the Firm West | who infringe ou those rights. You parcelve that in 
nensee cavalry, with fifty-five men, dashed across the | ‘he struggle now going made 
country from the Tennessee River to Linden; on the 19th | Zovernment on the destruction 
inst., and surprised a rebel force more than twice his num- ‘sa 
ber, capturing Lieutenant-Colonel Friefson, a captain, one xs 
= four lieutenants, thirty rebel soldiers, ten con- gn 
ecripts, fifty horses, two army arms, etc. The oa 
court-hoase, which was the rebel’ depét, was burned, with 
a quantity of army supplies. troops, with their pris- rv om the ic 
question of war. I agree your 
it, both ng prou su y on ocean, a 
under present circumstances it would be indeed es ig 
if something should not spring°up on that ocean w an 
Bap Enxeuisn.—S might occasion collision. I concur with yous gentlemen, 
as the great forbearance which ht to be exhibited 
— in Hen both countries in the actions of each 4 
TT tucky. | trust that, in spite of all that occurred, there 
se apg from intl, dated 18th, say that the rebel | Government of each country a sufficient sense of responsl- 
orce in Wayne ans (limon counties is increasing. They | pility, which will induce them to maintain friendly rele- 
are sa have sevemtesn ‘thousand men and fourteen | tions with each other. There must naturally be a feeling 3 
passed through Jamestown, and twenty-four more regi- | from properly i it might deem to be an of- ’ Zt 
ments are reported at Morristown, East Tennessee. Gen- | fense, and in this lies the great danger. I feel confident, a 
eral Buckner is said to be at Clinton. There are rebel | however, that if the two peoples of the two Governments em 
: pickets on the Messe oy ala at every available point. | would speak together in the same sense, in the same frank ~ ae 
A letter from Richmond, Kent says that the rebels | and unreserved terms as you have spoken to me this even- ‘ 
endure REB in some A no Ration un 18 a. 
waiter BAID. oun for which Amerien entertains greater regard then 
and if the real sentiments of the poogie of 
each country can be cleariy established to each er, I > 
shall have no fear of their coming into collision. (Cheers. ] 
I believe, gentlemen, you have taken the right course to > 
produce this desirable and I shall | 
take with great re the duty of at once transmitting aq 
the mour Jounty, he icini Lov- 3 
HOW OUR PRISONERS FARE IN DIXIE. _ 
That brute, Captain Turner, a few days ago had charge THE POLISH QUESTION. 4 
of some of our prisoners from Richmond to City Point, and The Russian replies to the notes of England, France, 
of the 119th be bayonetéd | Spain, Italy, and Sweden, 
use he could no X villain would received. Prince Gorte nes the 
give the poor fallow even drink of water. soldier | “f'the Gear; both, toward Poland and all her western 
“An ortunity ” —— —_—e ered, | of an Ohio regiment, taken at Rome, Georgia, was shot on | friends, substantially in the state-papers addressed to En 
oppo y: Wednesday while reaching for # cracker at Belle Isle Pris- | gland and France. In both of those countries the reply § 
on. Our prisoners were com to walk from their | gave satisfaction; but the London press wen of tginlen ae 
places of capture at Fred te Richmond, thence | that the one forwarded to the Cabinet of St. James was 
° to City Point. Some gave out on march. A member | not just as explicit with respect to promises of reforms for ‘ 
of the 20th New York regiment died on the route. Poland as was desired. ee ene eS ee 
pstant “Ip is easy to be con 
DOINGS OF THE REBEL CONGRESS. 9 dectncaiie that they open a path to be we of con- 
The first rebel Congress went out of existence at Rich- | ciliation, and that they contain the bases of negotiations 
mond at ten o’clock on the night of the ist instant. The likely to lead to = common uaderetanding between te a 
most important measures passed during the session were a | different Courts oe ne ee upholding the if 
Taxation act for the support of the Government, the army, | legitimate interests of = ' 7. 
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Engagement at Butte la Rose. 
BANKS'S CAMPAIGN IN LOUISIANA.—Sketcugp sy Mr. H. Pace 337.) 
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GENERAL GRANT DICTATING DISPATCHES BY MOONLIGHT. 
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aa? 


‘toward her. 


A BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY ON 
CONSCRIPT ACT, 


BY WHICH A MARRIED MAN OF MORE 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD IS EXEMPT. 


To be, 
Or not to be, a conscript? is the question. 
Whether ‘tis nobler in a man. to marry—® 

An able-bodied man of six-and-thirty— 

_ And enter upon the dread uncertainty 

Of matrimonial life with all its accidents, _ 
Perchance a fretful wife, a numerous family, “ 
And bills interminable of grocer, baker, 
Butcher, and doctor (for euch things will follow, 
As surely as the night succeeds the day), | 

Or take up arms against a sea of traitors, 
And, by opposing, end them all?—To marry 
To sleep—no more. And by that sleep to end 
‘The heartache and the thousand natural fears 


That fiesh is heir to on the field of battle— VY 


The bursting bomb-shell, and the whistling bullet— 
The bayonet charge ;—it were a consummation 


Devoutly to be wished. To marry ;—to sleep ;— 


To sleep! perchance to dream;—ay, there’s the rub; 


For in that sleep what horrible dreams may come— iN 


By her who hath a legal right to me, 
When thn, by marry Tare the 
Must give me pause: There'’s“the respect el 


id, like a treacherous Copper 
A petticoat |— Who, when he might hive been 
A hero in the final victory 
Where Right and Union vanquished Wrong and Treason, 
Did his quietus make with a—bare woman!" 
But that the dread of something in the South, 
That dark, rebellious country from whose bourn , 


_ No traveler returns—puzzies the will. 


Thus does make cowarda of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied e’er with the pale cast of fear, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 


‘With this regard their currents turn away, . 
- And lose the mame of action. 


Soft you now! 
' My Country calls. She, whom of all I know 
Most worthy to be loved, is whispering—‘*Go!" 
I go; nor will I press the nuptial bed 
Till she, who loves me, with a warrior wed. 


SALLY’S CHOICE. 


Tre colored frame of the open window so set 
off Sally’s yellow hair that it was a pity there did 
not pass a traveling portrait-painter that Septem- 
ber afternoon. The house was silent; it was silent 
eut of doors; and Sally was involved in mental 
contemplation. Within her view were two roads, 
which at present were traversed neither by pedes- 
trian nor fider. One of these roads ran through 
the fields opposite the house—level, straight, and 
filled with the blinding rays of the setting sun. 
The other crookedly descended past the garden 
gate till it made a sudden turn into the village 
street, a mile distant. It was obscured by tall 
_ sycamores and willows which hid the houses stand- 
ing behind them, and which were already in the 
shade of twilight. With her mind’s eye Sally saw, 
toiling up the crooked road, along by. the trees, a 
in a blue jacket, leather belt which had a 
pistol-case, and a cap which was pulled over his 


forehead. She turned from the vision with a start, 


as though it were a reality, and looked down the 
other road. With her mind’s eye she suddenly 
beheld another vision. An officer with flashing 
buttons and shoulder-straps was strolling leisurely 
At this moment her father’s voice 
outside the porch dissolved the panorama, and 
changed the current of her thoughts. 

‘‘Where’s your mother, Sally Snow ?”’ he asked 


on entering. 


** She’s gone to Mrs. Hall’s to a quilting party.” 


**VW/hat am I going to do for my supper, I tN 


like to know ?” 

“It’s all ready but boiling the tea-kettle.” 

** Bile it, then.” 

Sally made tea; ; and taking off the cover which 
Mrs. Snow had over the viands arranged by her 
own hands previous to her departure, she and her 
father took seats at the table. 

Only sour sass, dough-nuts, custard pie, and 
riz cake!” said Mr. Snow, discontentedly, 

She made no reply. 

** Ain’t there some cold chicken ?”’ 

** Just enough for dinner to-morrow, mother 

* Fetch out the chicken!” he demanded, pound- 
ing the table with his knife-handle. 

She brought it from the pantry and Mr. Snow 
demolished it. — 

“*The dog will have something now, and your 
mother will be none the wiser. It’s beyond me 
why she hates dogs so.”’ 

- “Yon are afraid of mother,” said Sally, hotly. 

“‘Take care, darter, take care!” replied Snow, 
throwing a bone ’ on the clean floor. ~- 

** You are; and so am I.”’, 

declare,”’ he exclaimed, rising, do per- 
ceive that the days begin to shorten! I'll have to 
hurry up with my chores.” 

“You know well, father, that mother means to 
make me marry Major Brewer ; and you know you 
don’t dare to put your foot down that I sha’n’t. I 
tr somebody else better—you know that too.” 


* Reely ! reely! reely!” said Snow, despairingly, 
izing his old hat and slapping it against the wall, 


, 28 if he might shake out of it the idea that was not 


in his head} but nothing came of it, and he edged 
himself out of the house. 

Could Orderly John Cutter have known that 
afternoon of his being in Sally’s thoughts he would 

ave walked down the street of a canvas city in 
Virginia with more alacrity as he was taking a 
letter up to Major Brewer’s quarters. As it was, 
he was in a rage. He must present the letter, 


' which he knew was from her, in accordance with 


the rules of military etiquette, instead of thrusting 
| 
| 


‘staid he ‘would have seen an an 


} and she returned his passion. 


it before him, as he would like to do, and demand 
satisfaction. He entered the tent with more ab- 
ruptness than was needful, and tendered the letter. 
The Major, in entire ignorance of John’s feelings 
toward Sally, kindly asked him if he had heard 
from Bingham lately, reminded by the port-mark 
of the letter that it was his native town. 

“ No, Sir.” 

. Bring my horse up in an hour, for the General 


‘‘Yes, Sir;’’ and John disappeared. If he had 
flush pass over 
the Major’s face as he read the letter; for Sally, in 
a postscript, had asked him to give her respects to 
her old friend John Cutter. 

Between seven and eight Mrs. Snow came home 
very cross, and scolded Mr. Snow till he took refuge 
in bed, and scolded Sally into her chamber. Her 


| | rides this afternoon.”’ 


_erosstiess originated from some gossip at the quilt- 


ing, who told her that Major Brewer drank ter- 
ribly in the army, and that Sally had said she 
would go to the poor-house before she would marry 
him. Although Mrs. Snow did not believe what 
she had heard, she was irritated enough by the re- 
port to write Major Brewer that very night, advis- 
ing him of it, and recommending him to get leave 
of absence, if possible. In the stillness of that same 
night John Cutter ed an eloquent epistle to 
Sally, which contained the offer of his hand—his 
heart she had long possessed—but it never reached 


j her. But Major Brewer's letter came safely to 
hand, and was taken to him by John himself. To 


do Mrs. Snow justice, it was by accident that she 
happened to be in the village store where the post- 
office was located when John’s letter came for 
Sally, and was handed to her by the postmaster. 
When she got home she threw it in the fire with 
its seal unbroken: she had her own code of right 
and wrong, and adhered to it faithfully. She be- 
lieved it was right for her to take Sally’s destiny 
into her own hands; she knew what Sally wanted 
better than Sally herself. 
to the highest family in the county. 
owned the most wood-land, and lived in a square, 
aristocratic mansion, which stood by itself five 
miles out of Bingham. To overcome the proverb- 
ial inaccessibility of the family by an alliance with 
the good-natured Major was an act worthy the ef- 
forts of the proud Mrs. Snow. The Snows were 
easy, indifferent to place, 
and ignorant. Mrs. Snow herself had been an hum- 
ble dress-maker; but ability, courage, and a strong 
will had made a place for her in Bingham. Sally, 


alas! though handsome, agreeable, and lively, was 


a terrible little plebeian, and gave no indication of 
the strength of character which her mother pos- 
sessed. The year before the war broke out John 
Cutter fell in love with her at the dancing-school, 
A shy, rustic court- 
ship went on, which was only discovered by the 
sharp eyes of her mother. Although John was only 
an apprentice in the Bingham ship-yard, Sally had 
a vague faith that things would come out right 
somehow, and that they would be happy years 
hence. With this idea she suffered herself to be 
led by her mother in reference to Major Brewer, 


who was an older acquaintance than John, ‘and 


whose intetcourse with the family was unknown to 
his own relations. Major Brewer, who was more 
than thirty, was still withouta profession, or any 
business whatever. The day he rode over to Mr. 


Snow’s to get his signature to some paper regard- 
ing a sale of land, a definite purpose came into his 


| head for the first time, and that purpose was to fall 


in love with Sally. He was adroitly aided by Mrs. 


‘Snow, who entrapped him far more than Sally did, 


who received his attentions passively. At the com- 
mencement of the war Brewer obtained through 
the family influence a staff appointment, with the 


“tank of Lieutenant, and John Cutter enlisted in 


the ranks. Without seeing much service Brewer 
was promoted to a Captaincy, and then was made 
a Major; while John only attained to the dignity 
of being an occasionally mounted orderly. Chance 
brought Major Brewer and John,in continual con- 
tact; from the beginning they had been attached 
to the same post. 

Soon after Major Brewer received Mrs. Snow’s 
letter he had a slight attack of jaundice, upon 
which he obtained a month’s leave, on the medical 
director’s certificate, and went home, and in about 
a month’s time from the day when Sally contem- 
plated the two roads he stopped before the garden 
gate to fasten his horse to the hitching-post. It 


.was in the middle of October; a fire burned on the 


hearth, and Mrs. Snow was before it engaged in 
making fall garments. She was alone, for Sally 
had gone down to the village to shop. 

‘* Now,” thought Mrs. Snow, “if he looks as if 
he drank, I’ll give him up.” But he did not look 
as if he did; he was yellow, his voice was weak, 
and he seemed inclined to be feeble. Not a word 
was said about Sally. They talked about the war, 
and about Bingham, till she came home, rosy and 
animated, with several bundles. The Major grew 
more yellow as he rose to meet her, and his voice 
faltered so, that Sally, in her surprise, gave him 
quite a cordial welcome.- He staid a short time 
after her arrival, and, when he went away, said 
that it was doubtful when he should be able to 
come again, he felt so miserably. 

“ He’l} be at home a long time,” said Mrs. Snow, 
prophetically. 

‘“* What ails him?” asked Sally. 

“ He’s consumptive, I reqkon ; awe all get sick 
sooner or later.’’ 

Sally thought of John, and wondered whether 
he was sick. ‘He mast be, for none of his friends 
in the village had heard from him in a long time. 
She sighed. 


What are you sighing for?” asked Mrs. Siow. 


For the soldiers.” 

“ The whole of ’em ?” 

“For one,” answered Sally, boldly. 

**Tt’s of no use. His thirteen dollars a month, 
and his being taught that be is a machine, has de- 
moralized him before this.” 

Sally said no more; she was not capable of war- 


ring with her mher, 


% 


The next day the Major came in a carriage, and 
asked Sally to go to ride with him. She objected 
on account of the churning. 

‘Go right along, Sally.; I'll attend to it,” her 
mother ordered. 

So she went. The Major was so poorly that he 
asked her to relieve him from the fatigue of driv- 
ing, which she consented to do, and guided the 
horse skillfully ; but not so skillfully as he guided 


the conversation, in which she could not help feel- 
‘ing interested: He was so meek, this warrior, so 


deferential, and withal so grateful, that she could 
not resist the flattery of his manner. Besides, was 
she not the favored one of all Bingham? There 
had not been a beau in town for a twelvemonth ; 
the war had stripped the country, and the girls 
had been minus every thing in the way of amuxe- 


jement. Who can blame Sally for yielding to the 


pressure of circumstances ? 
Mrs. Snow played her part so well that the wed- 


‘ding dress was bought, and preparations for the 


wec..ing commenced, and Sally bewildered into an 
acquiescence which left no hope for John Cutter. 
No sooner, however, was the wedding-day set than 
Sally, owing to the contrariety of the mind, began 
to be occupied and lulled with dreams of what 
might yet happen between the now and then of the 

y, which would turn the Major into a 
myth, and the day into an impossibility. But the 
wedding came off, and on the twenty-eighth day 
of his leave the Major was on his way to his post, 
and Sally resumed the life she had left the day 
he came home, without comprehending any great 
change in her destiny. Mr. Snow often said, 
‘* Reely !” when he looked ‘at her; and Mrs. Snow 
silently wondered at her quietness and indiffer- 
ence. 

A few bottles of ‘‘ Old Rye” were opened on the 
occasion of the Major’s return. The congratula- 
tions were, in proportion to the drinks, numerous, 
and John Catter heard of them. When the Major 
first saw John he looked at him as if he expected 
he would say something of his visit to Bingham ; 
but John was silent; and the Major, remembering 
that Sally had once asked him to give her respects 
to John Cutter, was silent too. 

** Who cares ?” said John to himself; ‘‘if she 
didn’t, I am sure I don’t. Mother Snow can put 
on airs to her heart’s content, now that Sally is a 
Brewer. But who would have thoughtit? Let’s 
sing ‘Sweet Home,’ boys,” he burst out with, 
‘*and scare something.” 

Soon after this a part of the commanding gen- 
eral’s corps was ordered to the West, and Major 
Brewer and John were transferred with it. One 
of those vague Western battles then occurred, in 
which a great many men are killed, and which are 
called victories on both sides, and for which victo- 
ries both the commanding generals are removed ; 
and the Major and John were concerned in it. 
Both were mounted that day, the»Major in antici- 
pation of taking some im t order, and John 
with no anticipation at all; but he had two loaded 
pistols in his belt, which he intended to use. When 
the fight was hottest, and John’s spirits were the 
highest—for he had reason to suppose that from be- 
hind General R—— he had picked off an officer— 
he saw a sight which made him reel in his saddle. 
It was Major Brewer lying under his horse, who 
had been struck \.ith a shell. John dismounted 
and ran to him. 
ae have you out of this in no time, Brewer,” 

d. 

**T am done for,” answered the Major. ‘ Don’t 
let me be trampled on.” | 

The horse made a final struggle, and raised him- 
self so that John pulled the Major from under him. 
His thigh was crushed, and his back was torn by 
a splinter ofthe shell. The Major was dying. 
John looked afield for help. Men were round him ; 
but they were dying or dead. 

“Not a drop in any body’s canteen, I’ll bet,” he 
muttered. ‘I ain’t even got a handkerchief.” 

The Major was now past speaking ; but he heard 
John entreat him to ‘‘ hold-on if he could, for the 
surgeons were down yonder,’’ for he shook his 
head. He made a motion with his hand toward 
the east, which John understood; then he trem- 


- blingly grasped his watch-chain, and tried to bring 


it to his lips. John took the watch from his pock- 
et and pressed it to the Major’s lips, and said, in a 
loud voice, ‘‘I will take it to her.” The Major 
smiled; the smile was his last earthly effort, for 
his breath stopped with it,end he was with the 
‘*brave who sink to rest.” John put the watch 
in his pocket, and the order, which he found crum- 
pled in the Major’s belt, and which had been the 
means of his death. ‘‘I suppose I eught to take 
a lock of his hair,” said John, taking out his jack- 
knife. But he did not get one, for a ball struck 
him on the elbow, which sent the knife spinning 
and shattered his arm to pieces. 


‘* By George!” he shouted, “I never thought of | 


being shot !” 

He fainted presently, and dropped beside the 
Major, where he was found, picked up, and taken 
away. The body of the Major was taken home; 
and Mrs. Snow had the gratification of riding in a 
carriage as one of the chief mourners in the largest 
funeral procession that had ever been seen in the 
county. Her gratification was alloyed, however, 
by the manners of the Brewer family toward Sal- 
ly. They signified that, as the Major was dead, 
all connection between her and his family was at 
anend. The bitterest tears Mrs. Snow did not 
shed at the funeral, but afterward, when she re- 
volved in her mind the failure of her plans. Sal- 
ly made no pretense of grief, but she was sobered 
by the event. * She looked down the road often, 
but no one could tell what her thoughts were. 

Nothing, meafitime, had been heard of John 
Cutter. hand which should have guided the 
pen was now no more in his possessions his arm 
had been amputated above the elbow, fever set in, 
and he lay in the hospital a month. The watch 


and the order he gave to the surgeon to keep till - 


he got well, but sfid nothing of the owner. If he 
died, Sally ‘would never get them, for the Major 
could not expect him to deliver them under such 


| 
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circumstances. But John got well—that is, well. 
enough to be discharged—and he started for Bing- 
ham, with the watch, and the arrears of his pay 
which amounted to forty dollars, by the round- 
about and uncertain way of a transport. 

In three weeks he reached home, gaunt, dirty, 
ragged, and feeble. The very hour almost that he 
arrived he dragged himself up to Mr. Snow’s. Mrs. 
Snow saw him as he unlatched the gate. Slie gave 
a suppressed “Lord a’ mercy!” and stood par- 
alyzed, but waiting for coming events. Mr. Snow 
saw John from the barn, and hurried to meet him. 
Seizing John’s empty sleeve, he shook it so violent- 
ly that John vibrated all over. 

***Tain’t you!” said Mr. Snow. ‘‘ How are ye? 
What's been to pay with ye? The Lord has pre- 
served ye. Come in and stay aweek. I’ll kill ye 
with good vittles.” Here Sally came flying out 
from the door. John involuntarily clenched his 
teeth, and braced himself for the encounter; but 
she stopped suddenly before she reached him, and 
turned so pale that her father cried out, 

“She’s going into fits at the sight of ye:” but 
she recovered by blushing painfully ; and then she 
begged John, in a low voice, to walk in. 

“She’s a widow,” thought John, following her. 
Mrs. Snow, still at the window, turned and gave a 
not ungracious welcome to him. He lost no time 
in produciig the watch and relating the story he 
came to tell. As he handed the watch to Sally, 
and told her that the Major had kissed it for her, 
his eyes filled with tears, from self-pity as much, 
perhaps, as from a remembrance of the sad scene,’ 
Sally took it and laid it on the table, and looked 
at him to go on with his story, as if it was time 
that he should come to himself. Mrs. Snow made 
her own comments on Sally’s behavior, and so did 
John, with a great jump at his heart. -When the 
narrative was ended Mrs. Snow said, 

‘¢So you are discharged ?” 

““T am good for nothing,” he answered. 

Sally laid her hand on his empty sleeve. John 
took it gently in his, and theireyes met. Forget- 
ting every thing but each other, he whispered, 
“ How could you 2?” 

“‘T never will again.” 

‘* Because I wasn’t here, and you were too weak 
to stand alone ?” 

‘Yes, that was the reason; but why didn’t you 
write ?” 

66 I did. ” 

“*T never got a word from you.” — 

**You’ll get a pension?” Mr. Snow remarked, 
dubiously. 

‘*T suppose 80,” answered John, starting up. 
“*T must go; I have not seen my folks yet.” . 

With & sudden “ Good-day” he was gone. 

**T wonder,” said Mrs. Snow, ‘‘if all the army 
are as dirty as he is?” 

‘* Never mind, mother,” answered Snow ; “it is 
our only chance ‘to see rebel soil.” 

‘“‘Mother,” said Sally, after some days had 
passed over without any sign from John, ‘have 
you been any happier for my marriage?” __ 

“No,” her mother answered, shortly. 

“* Nor I.” 

You might have been.” 

‘*Never, mother. Do you think that I have 
any right to my way now?” 3 

““T suppose you will take it.” ; 

“T shall,” said Sally, firmly. 

folks will talk!” said 


About what?” 

-6Oh, you know that I am not to be cheated. 
It is all about John Cutter. Have him here if 
you choose; but I hope he will wash himself be- 
fore he comes.” 

- Sally remained silent. 

“‘T never could do any thing with you.” 

“* But God has done something, mother.” 

It was Mrs. Snow’s turn to be silent. 

Sally shook hands with John, as they were 
coming out of church the next Sunday, and all 
Bingham saw the performance. In the course of 
time John walked home with her from church; 
then he made a call Sunday evening; then he fell 
into the habit of dropping in on week-days, and 
finally he married her. 

Sally avowed her intention of going out dress- 
making, to make up for the loss of John’s arm; 
but neither Mr, nor Mrs. Snow would consent to 
that; and so they urged John to live with them 
and turn farmer. 

Although the war is not over, John’s troubles 
are; and at present he is engaged in plowing. He 
drives the oxen with his left hand, and Mr. weaved 
guides the plow. 


Mrs. 


MY FIRST DUEL. 


Yes, I was going to fight a duel. Not that there 
was any necessity for me to fight—far from it, for I. 
had quarreled with no one. No, I was going to 
fight with a man whom I had only seen once be- 
fore, for the mere pleasure of fighting. : 

This will, I have no doubt, sound curious to En- 
glish ears, but the facts of the case were as follows: | 
I was at that time (some five or six years ago) 
studying at a German university; and was, of 
course, intimate with a considerable number of the 
students, whose countless duels I was very fond of 
witnessing. One day, as I was walking home 
with one of them, Miller by name, from the fight- 
ing ground, he suddenly said to me: 

“‘T say, Albion” (Albion was my nickname 
among the students), “I say, Albion, you ought 
to fight once, too; you will never get quite behind 
the scenes of German student life unless you do 


so.” 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘I think that I should like to | 
fight once, just to see what my sensations would 
be like. I wonder whether I should feel afraid or | 
not ?” - 
“*Then you will do so?” he said. 
“Yes, I think I will,” I replied; ‘‘ but I have 
no quarrel with any body.” 
“Never mind about that,” saidhe. ‘‘I will ar- 
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‘range every thing for you, come toour Kneipe this 
evening, and afterward we shall be sure to pick up 
a man for you in the Market-place.” 

I accordingly went to Miller’s lodgings a little 
before eight that evening, and he conducted me to 
the room in which his corps used to hold their 

| * Kneipe ;” it was a large, handsome apartment in 


| one of the principal Restaurations, exclusively kept 


. of the quantity they consume. 


& 


_ for thé use of members of the corps, We there 
- found about a dozen men already assembled, and 
| nearly as many more dropped in by twos and threes 
_ shortly afterward. We al! supped together, and 
as soon as.our meal wa? finished, the serious Lusi- 
_ ness of the evening, that is to say, the beer-drink- 
_ ing, commenced. I am afraid to say how much 
Bavarian beer was disposed of—we all drank like 

fishes ; the more we drank the thirstier we seemed 
in fact, no one who has not seen German 
"students drink beer can form any adequate idca 
Bavarian beer i is, 
of course, not nearly so strong as the English beer ; 


_ but is still a very apreeable drink, and tastes 
_ much like pale ale. 


About eleven o'clock Maller 


| said to me: 


| 


‘Come, let us go and take a turn in the street, 


we shall not be many minutes finding you a man.” 


We weut out, and in the Market- place found a 


number of students belonging various corps 


- walking about, all of whom, as my companion in- 


_ formed me, were looking for opportunities to chal- 


| 


lenge some one, or force some one to challenge 


them. 

‘* We shall very soon be suited,”’ said he. 

“We!” I said, ‘‘are you going to quarrel, too?” 

** Yes,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘I may as 
well do so now I am here. Ah! there is a man to 
whom I should like to say a few words.” 

We stopped opposite to the man whom Miller 
had pointed out, and to whom he said, after polite- 
ly taking off his cap, | 

‘*T beg your pardon; but you look amazingly 
stupid.” 

The person thus addressed bowed in his turn, 
told Miller that he should hear from him, and was 
passing on when Miller said: 

‘‘ Now do not be in such a hurry, for I should 
like to introduce my friend here to one of your 
men.’ 

.He stared, for he saw that I was an English- 
man; but answered: 

- if you will wait here for two minutes I will 
bring you several, and then you can take your 
choice.” 

He left us, aii I said to Miller, 

‘¢ Show me which man you think will do for me, 


. for I do not know how they can.fight, and then I 


suppose the right thing will be for me to call him 
a fool at.once.’ 

‘*No, no,” he answered; ‘‘ that is not necessary, 
the fellow will know perfectly welt what you want ; 
a simple introduction is sufficient. Ah! here they 
are.” 


He selected one of the new arrivals, to whom he 


introduced me as Mr. Jones, of London. 

We bowed to each other, and the ceremony of 
quarreling was complete; so Miller and [ returned 
to the Kneipe. As soon as we entered we were 
assailed with a volley of questions as to where we 
had been, and what we had been doing. __ 

‘“‘Oh! nothing particular,” answered Miller; 
‘‘our English friend here wants to fight, and so | 
have been out with him to help him to select an 
opponent.” 

What! do you intend to fight, ‘Englishman ?”’ 
said the senior of the corps, as he shook me hearti- 
ly by the hand; “that is right, old fellow. I am 
going to fight the day after to-morrow, s0 are sev- 
eral more of us, and your little affair can come off 
at the same time. Well done, Albion, I-looks to- 
ward you.”’ And he poured about a pint and a 
quarter of beer down his capacious throat. 


I likewise bowed, and then refilled my pipe, and | 


sat down again with the rest to finish the remainder 
of the evening and what beer was left in the cask, 
for they said it would be a pity to let it stand till 
morning, as it might get flat. Weseparated about 
midnight. I went home feeling like an incipient 
hero, and very naturally dreamed of nothing but 
carte and tierce all that night, and if only half the 
. number of duels in which I imagined myself en- 
gaged had really come to pass, I might well have 
called myself the hero of a hundred fights. When 
I awoke the next morning I must confess that I 
did not feel quite comfortable ; I had, when watch- 
ing the students’ duels, seen cheeks laid open, heads 
~ badly cut, and noses slit, and now I was going to 
expose myself to the very same thing; perhaps I 


should return to England with a scar right across . 
my face, and then what would the Governor say ? 
I remained in a very uncomfortable state all that | 
day, for although I was by no means a despicable | 


opponent in the fencing-room, where no one can be 
hurt, vet I could not tell what my sensations might 


. be when I found myself without a helmet facing 


an opponent armed with a sword a yard long.and 
as sharp as a razor. However, I was in for it; 
there was no possilile way of escape, so I concealed 
my fidgety state as well as I could, but still could 
not keep down unpleasant thoughts of gashed faces, 
and the consequent sewing up with needles and red 
silk, which constantly came into my head. At 
supper, too, that evening, I came in for a good deal 
of chaff, not exactly calculated to inspire me with : 
additional confidence: one man, while examining 
the bill of fare before ordering his supper, re- 
marked : | 

“Hm, bifsteck—no, not to-day ; an Englishman 
is going to be slaughtered to-morrow, so we shall 
have real English bifsteck then, shall we not, al 
bion ?” 

Another drew my attention to some cutlets on 
his plate, and asked how many similar ones could 
be cut out of me, for he said he had just made a bet 
upon the subject; and on finding me unable to give 
him the requisite information, remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
never mind, we shall see to-morrow.” Frequent 
allusions were also made fo mince-meat, sausages, 
etqy till the senior kindly put an end to the chaff 
by calling to me from the top of the table, ‘‘ Never 


= 


mind willbe they say, Albion; if you fight as well 
in earnest as you do in the fencing-room, none of 
those fellows who are chaffing you so could touch 
you; I know the man with whom you are going to 
fight ; you are at least as good a swordsman as he; 
I will be your second myself, and if you only do as 
I tell you, all will be right.” 

After supper he left the room, to see our oppo- 
nents, and make the final. arrangements with them ; 
and during his absence I really could not help cast- 
ing anxious glances foward the door, which was 
presently thrown open, and he reappeared. 

“Ali right,” he said; “ to-morrow morning at, 
eleven o'clock, at the usual place; the others will 
bring the doctor with them.” 

The doctor! who to-morrow would perhaps have 
to try to reunite, by means of needles and thread 
(or rather silk), the dissevered halves of my coun- 
tenance. So said my fears and some of my friends ; 
but I determined to banish all disagreeable 
thoughts, expressed myself perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangements, and took a long draught of beer 
to conceal my—delight. I rose the next morning 
about the usual time, after having passed a rather 
restless night, dressed myself in the darkest clothes 
[ had, in order that the blood—if any Were spilled 
—might show as little as possible upon them ; and 
after a hurried breakfast proceeded to the Kneipe, 
from whence we(were to drive to the scene of ac- 
tion. Arrived there, I found almost the whole of 
the corps assembled, endeavoring to pass away the 
time with the aid of pipes and beer. 

‘* Hallo,” I said, “are you fellows all going to 
cut lectures to-day >” 

** Yes, old boy,” they said, “to be sure we are; 
we are all coming out to see you fight.” 

‘* But,” I replied, ‘‘as it is my first appearance 
in public, I should like as few spectators as possi- 
ble.” 


_ ** Nonsense,” was the answer; ‘‘ you know that . 


there are thirty or forty to look on at every fight, 
and there will be double that number, to-day, for 
every one knows that you are going out, and we 
never saw an Englishman fight before.” 

This I did not like at all, but I knew that no- 
thing I could say would make them stay at home; 
so, as it was now barely ten, and we were not to 
set off till half past, I lighted a cigar, ordered some 
beer, and tried to persuade myself that I felt per- 
fectly comfortable. The conversation was of a vi- 
olent and decidedly sanguinary nature, consisting 
almost entirely of reminiscences of duels in which 
one or both of the combatants had been punished 
with unusual severity, and the senior related to 
me, with great glee, how he had on one occasion 
cut his opponent’s nose completely off! The ve- 
hicle drove up punctually at half past ten; as 
many of us as could find room got in, and in about 
twenty minutes we arrived -at the ground, where’ 
we found the other party and the surgeon. The 
senior—a splendid swordsman—was the first to 
engage; and after a very spirited and scientific 
combat of about ten minutes’ duratiom put his op- 


. ponent hors de combat by cutting his left cheek 


quite through. The surgeon immediately sewed 
up the gash, and the wounded hero was taken 
home, to amuse himself for the next three or f@ur 
days with making iced applications to his cheek, 
and living upon soup, being, of course, most strict- 
ly forbidden either to smoke or to touch any beer, 
which prohibition is about the severest punishment 
in the w for a German student. As soon as 
he had left the spot Miller came toward me and 
said, ‘* Now then, old fellow, go and get bandaged ; 
your turn comes next.”’ I therefore followed him 
to the room where the duelists were bandaged, 
stripped to the waist, and was immediately dress- 
ed in a coarse linen shirt ; a glove made of double 
leather, with a quantity of thin steel chain between 
the two thicknesse& intended to protect the hand 
and wrist, was put upon my right hand, and over 
that a sort of sleeve about an inch in thickness, 
formed of: innumerable layers of silk, was drawn 
upon my arm, reaching from the wrist quite up to 
the shoulder. “Over this again a sort of rope, made 
of old silk stockings twisted, ran all along the out- 
side of my arm, which was thus completely pro- 
tected. A thick pad was then tied over the axil- 
lary artery, a long bandage wound round my 
throat, and a pair of ‘‘ Paukhosen,” things some- 
thing like cricket-pads, but reaching nearly up to 
the heart, strapped.on. My toilet was now com- 
; lete, the head and the upper part of the chest only 
being exposed. My antagonist was ready about | 


‘the same time, the usual formalities were gone 


through, and we faced each other. With a pass- 
ing’ thought of what the consternation of the 
‘: Governor” would be, could he but see me at this 
moment, I put myself into position; my adversary 
did the same; the seconds shouted ** Los!” er ** Go 
it!” and at it we went, hammer and tongs, with an 


energy worthy of a better ca:se. To my great | 


surprise and gratification, any nervousness which 
I might have felt before had now entirely vanish- 


ed; I felt as cool and collected as if I were only 


practicing in the fencing-room, but at the same 
time there was an excitement which I had never 
felt when using blunted weapons. When we had 
been fighting for about five minutes I suddenly 
felt a sharp slap on the left cheek, and found that 
I had not completely parried a vicious horizontal 
cut in carte, and that the flat of my enemy’s blade 


had struck me in the face, just drawing blood 
from the cheek. ,An appeal was, of course; made | 


by the opposite second, and his his claim of first blood 
was allowed. 


We all paused for a few moments to recover | 


breath and refresh ourselves with a glass of wine; 
during which pause my 


will, return high tierce as quickly as possible.” 
(This, by-the-by, is considered quite fair.) 

I watched for this cut, which Ke soon did try 
again; as I had been told, I returned high tierce 
as quickly as I could: a large lock of my adversa- 
ry’s hair fell to the ground, and in a moment his 
face was covered with blood. I had given him a 
smart cut on the top of the head—a cut perhaps 
four inches in length, which was, however, not se- 


| own rather pale, but determined. 


second whispered to me, 
‘* Tf he tries that cut again, and I feel sure that he 


vere enough to prevent his continuing the fight; 
and so we fought on for soine time, but without 
touching each other again, till the referee warned 
us that the time, which is limited to a quarter of 
an hour, was expired. We then shook hands, re- 
sumed our ordinary habilimepts, and, after my op- 
ponent’s wound had been sewn up by the doctor, 
left the ground on the best of terms. Thus ended 
my first duel ; but I found the excitement of fight- 
ing so very pleasant that I said to myself, as we 
left the ground, ‘‘ I'll fight again as often as I can.” 
And I did. I joined the corps that ev ening, and 
in course of time became one of the seniors. 


WHAT'S IN THE PACK? 


Ir was a lonely looking house, a good distance 
from any other, and standing at the end’of a long 
avenue, and its only occupants on the day in ques- 
tion were two women-servants and a boy. The 
time, perhaps, hung rather heavily upon the hands 
of these three, since the appearance ofa queer figure 
toiling up the avenue was hailed with unconcealed 
satisfaction. 

**It’s old Burke, the jagger,” said one. 

‘It isn’t old Burke; but he’s got a pack any 
how. How slow he walks, and it’s getting dusk ; 
we sha’n’t be able to see the things.” 

The jagger, or bagman, or peddler, whichever 
name you like best, came up to the door wiping 


-his forehead, and groaning under his burden ; and 


well he might. Surely a pack of: such size had 
never before wearied the enduring shoulders of a 
bagman. He did not attempt to ease himself of 


it, however, or to display his wares in the custom- 


ary manner, but he took off his hat to the women 
politely. 

‘“ Would the mistress take pity on him, and let 
him leave his pack in the hall or the kitchen—any. 
where, so that it would be safe? And he would 
fetch it the next day.” 

Now, the master and mistress Were, as we have 
seen, from home; so was the man who filled the 
offices of coachman, groom, and gardener, with the 
help of the boy above mentioned as a sub; and 
neither master, mistress, nor coachman would re- 
turn that night. The three servants therefore 
looked at each other inquiringly, a little curious, 
and a great deal disappoin 

‘* What’s in the pack ?” asked one. 

‘+ Oh, it’s not a regular pack, but an order,” re- 
sponded the bagman. ‘A lot of coarse cloth and 
some gunpowder; nothing that would do to show 
the ladies. But I am tired to death, and have got 
to go further. If I might leave it where it would 
be safe for to-night, I’ve got a few shawls and 
things I could bring with me to-morrow when I 
return for it.” 

Again the women looked at each other. ‘‘ Shawls 
had he got? What else?” 

“ A few tfifles. Maybe a gown-piece or two that 
would come cheap.” 

“* Well, he might leave the pack if he liked, but 
he must take it away early the nextday.” ~ 

The peddler entered the hall and prepared to lay 
down his burden; then he espied the door of a little 
room which would have been a butler’s pantry if 
the house had boasted a butler. Might he put it 
there, because of the gunpowder? And it was put 
there accordingly, the bagman closing the door 
after him carefully, and warning the friendly re- 
ceivers not to take a light into the room, or meddle 
with the pack, because of the gunpowder. 

The women went back to their kitchen, and the 
boy lingered in the hall meditatively, having 
watched the peddler down the avenue. At last he 
went to the door of the butler’s pantry and took a 
long look through the keyhole. The last rays of 
the setting sun streamed in through that little 
window and fell upon the pack lying in huge state 
on the floor. Again the boy walked up and down 
the hall, and again he looked long and anxiously 
through the keyhole. 

Did the pack meve a little as he stared at it? 
What a fool he was, he thought; it was all fancy, 
of course. Suddenly his gaze became riveted on 
one corner of the pack, where there seemed to be 
a loophole, and he saw, as he believed, in the red 
light, the gleaming of a human eye. 

He drew back his own from the keyhole; he 
shot @bolt into its socket noiselessly, and then he 


began walking up and down again. He thought 


about the loneliness of the place, and the helpless- 


_ ness of its inmates; he thought about those two in 


the kitchen and himself, and, about the peddler, 

and what might happen. He walked till it was 

quite dark, and he could no longer distinguish the 

outlines pf that mysterious pack; then he went 

into the kitchen, where the two woimen were still 
of the shawls and probable gown-pieces. 

‘s Where’s the old gun?” asked the boy. . 

“La, Joseph, what. should yoa want with that? 
It’s up there, over the clock.” 

it loaded? All right,” said Joseph, exam- 
ining. ‘‘ Now then, I'll tell you what I want with 
it: I’m going to shoot the pack.” 

‘To shoot it! Good gracious, what for?” 

Joseph looked at the two terrified faces, with his 
**You won't 
squall if I tell you what for, will you ?” 

‘‘No; but Joseph—the gunpowder |” 

“ Gunpowder’s all my eye. I’m going to shoot 
it because there’s a mortal man in it; and a man 
doesn’t get hisself wrapped in a pack for no good 
purpose; that’s whatI say. If you're afraid give 
me the light, and stop where you are.” 

But the women crept behind him tremulously, 


and kept silence while he tried again if he pa 


see any thing through the keyhole. Then he open- 
ed the door boldly. 

the pack’s an honest gnck, 
won’t mind a shot.” 

Perhaps the pack really moved, or perhaps Jo- 
seph was a little nervous, for the last word was not 
out of his mouth when the oe of a gup rang 
through the room 

A dead silence followed it. 
fixed in a wide open stare op the y 


a smal] red spot came oozing through the coarse 
wrappering ; it grew larger. A little red stream 
trickled down on the floor, and crawled toward the 
boy’s feet. Then he retired hastily, and locked the 
door again. 

His face was very pale. He had killed a man, 
and it was a horrible thing to de and to think of, 

‘* New you two lock all the doors, and make 
them as fast as you can,” he said: ‘that peddier 
chap won’t stop till morning for bis pack, I'm 
thinking. What o'clock is it—ten? Let us put 
lights in all the rooms, and make-believe there’s a 
party—a regular houseful.” 

Once during the night, Joseph, standing near a 
window, fancied he heard a low. whistle outside ; 
his heart gave a great jump, and he signaled to 
the two women to move about, and slam the doors, 
and make as much noise as they could. The whis- 
tle was repeated once only, and then all was quiet. 
But though the morning light broke in upon the 
servants, they could not go to bed or rest for think- 
ing of that ghastly thing down in the butler’s pan- 
try. Noon brought the master of the house, but 
no peddler cams with shawls and gown-pieces, 

When they undid the pack the hand of the dead 
man was found clutching a small whistle, and he 
had a belt on, stuck with pistols and a cutlass. 
It is needless to add that Joseph was rewarded; 
and some time afterward, one of a gang of robbers 
heing caught in a burglary, confessed himself to be 
the identical bagman who left his pack at the lone- 
ly house, and never went to claim it. 


‘COLONEL KILPATRICK’S RAID 


INTO SECESSIA., 


WE illustrate on page 348 one of the many sharp 
hand-to-hand conflicts which took place on the re- 
cent gallant raid of Colonel Kilpatrick, of the Har- 
ris Light Cavalry, through Virginia. Colonel Kil- 


patrick’s report—a model of military style—reads 


as follows: 
Yourtows, Va., 1863, 
ted States Army; 
‘an 


tion of Major-General 


tured thirteen prisoners, and encam night five 
miles from the river. 

‘*T resumed at one a.m. of 

a force of three hundred cavalry at Aylett’s; cx 
two officers -three men; burned fifty-six w 
ons and the d ard 20,000 barrets 


escape 
rebel cavalry pursuit. Gate in the evening I a 
third wagon train and dépét, a few miles above 
and 


the same.regiment. 
** At 10 o’clock a.m. on the Tth I found 
under our brave old flag, within our lines at 


Point. 
“This raid and march about the entire rebel 


one major, two captains, a lieutenant, and 

men. He was afterward himself captured with his escort, 
and was afterward oe by our own forces. He ar- 
rived this morni I can not praise too highly the brav- 


ery, fortitude, an “antiring energy displayed th hout 
the march by Lieutenant-Colonel Davis and the officers 
men of Light Cavalry, not one of whom 


u tt - AUP 
“Col. C Tomd"s First Brigade Thad Cavalry.” 


A SCOUT IN DIXIE 
We publish on page 349 two portraits of one of 


the most gallant scouts in ourarmy—Jd. W. Davr- 


son, of the Eleventh Army Corps. He is a native 
of New York, and on the outbreak of the rebellion 
raised the Sta .Banner on Trinity and 
St. Paul's Churches in this city. He accom 
General Burnside to North Carolina, and on the 
capture of Newbern raised the Stars and Siripes 
on the steeple of Christ’s Church in that city, in 
view of the flying rebels. Mr. Davidson is a sailor 
by trade, and, as might be supposed from his call- 
ing, is a man of cool head, quick eye, and solid 
nerve. In manners he is gentle and unassuming, 
As a scout, he is said to be one of the most useful 
in the service. 


Tue massive gates of Circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming pettiest chance. 
Oft gives our life its after-tinge. 


The trifles of our daily lives, 

Whereof no visible trace survives, 3 
‘These are the mainsprings afterall 


| | 
| | | 
| 4 
| 
| | 4 
| 
7 
‘me | 
ie 
Fredericksburg Railroad at daylight on the morning of the 
4th, destroyed the dépot, telegraph wires, and railroad for “4 
several miles; passed over to the Brook turnpike; drove 
in the rebel pickets down the pike, across the brook; 
charged a battery, and forced it to retire to within twe 
miles of the city of Richmond; captured Lieutenant 
Brown, aid-de-camp to General Windgr, and eleven men 
within the fortifications; a down to the left to the 
Meadow Bridge, on the Chickahominy, which I burned; 
ran a train of cars into the river; retired to Hanovertown 
on the peninsula; crossed and destroyed the ferry just in j 
time to check the advance of a purs cay force 
| corn wheat, quant clothing comm a 
stores, and safely crossed the Mattapony, and destroyed _s % 
point made a forced march of twenty miles, being cleeely 
followed by a superior force of cavalry, supposed to be 
portion of Stuart's, from the fact that we pris- 
| oners from the First, Fifth, and Tenth Virginia cavalry. g 
| ‘+ At sundown I discovered a foree of drawn up 
| in line of battle above King and Queen Court House: The 
strength was unknown, but I at once advanced to the at- 
° tack, only however to discover that they were friends—« om 
portion of the Twelfth Illinois cavalry, who thd become 
rated from the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Davis, 
and rest is 
nea two hun made in 
leas than five days, with a loes of one officer and thirty- 4 
seven men, having captured and paroled upward of three 
hundred men. 
officers of my Captain P. Owen Jones, pm Arm- 
strong, Captain M‘irvin, Dr. Hackley, and utenant 
Estis, especially the latter, who volunteered to carry « 
dispatch to Major-General Hooker. He failed in the at- 
tempt, but, with his escort of ten men, he captured and . | 
but was willing to lose his liberty or his | | ; ; 
self 
AX. 
' 4 
TRIFLES. 
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VERY HARD CASH. 


By CHARLES READE, Ese., 


AUTHOR OF “(IT I8‘NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO. 


Original Kllustrattons. 


Jux1a took Mr. Hardie’s note and read it: 


** Mapam,—I have received a very juvenile letter from 
my son, by which I learn he has formed a sudden attach- 
ment to your daughter. He tells me, however, at the 
same time, that you await my concurrence before giving 
your consent. I appreciate your delicacy; and it is with 
considerable I now write to inform you this match 
is out of the question. I have thought it due to you tocom- 

(municate this to youraglf and without delay, and feel sure 
that you will, under the circumstances, discountenance 


my son's further visits at yourhoyse. . - 
| **T am, with sincere respect, 
Your faithful servant, 


Ricuarp Hagpre."” 

Julia read this letter, and re-rcad it in silence. 
It was an anxious moment to the mother. 

** Shall our pride. be less than this parvenu’s ?” 
Tell me yourself, what ought we 
to do?” 

‘“ What we ought to do is, never to let thc 
ore of Hardie be mentioned again in this 

ouse.” 

This reply was very comforting to Mrs. Dodd. 

*¢ Shall cie to him, or do you feel strong 
enough ?” 

‘*T feel that, if I do, I may affront him. He 

had no right to pretend ‘that his father wowld 
consent. You write, and then we shall not lose 
our dignity though we aré insulted.” 


“I feel so weary, mamma. Life seems ended.” 


‘«T could have loved him welf. And now show 
me how to tear him out of my heart; or what 
will become of me ?” 


While Mrs. Dodd wrote to Alfred Hardie, Ju- 
‘lia sank down and laid her head on her mother’s 
knees.. The note was shown her; she approved 
it langnmidly. A long and sad conversation fol- 
lowed ; and, after kissing her mother and cling- 
ing to her, she went to bed chilly and listless, 
‘but did not shed a single tear. Her young heart 
was benumbed by the unexpected blow. 
_ Next morning early, Alfred Hardie started 
_ igayly to spend the day at Albion Villa. Not a 
hundred yards from the gate he met Sarah, with 


Mrs. Dodd’s letter, inclosing a copy of his fa- 


ther’s to her. Mrs. Dadd here reminded him 
that his visits had been encouraged only upon a 
misapprehension of his father’s sentiments; for 
which misapprehension he was in some degree 
to blame: not that she meant to reproach him 
‘on that score, especially at this unhappy moment: 
no, she rather blamed herself for list~uing to 
ithe sanguine voice of youth ; but the e.or must 
now be repaired. She and Julia would alwa 
wish him well, and esteem him, provided he 
‘made no further attempt to compromise a young 
lady who could not be his wife. The note con- 
cluded thus: | | | 
‘« 1g@ividually I think I have some right to count on 
‘your manly and gentlemanly feeling to hold no communi- 
cation with my daughter, and not in any way to attract 
her atovntion under the circumstatices. 
._ “Tam, dear Mr. Hard 
** With many regrets at pain I fear 


am 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
“ Evor Dopp.” 
Alfred on reading this letter literally red; 
but prond and sensitive, as well as loving, he 
manned himself to hide his wound from Sarah, 
whose black eyes were bent on him in merciless 
scrutiny. Hesaid doggedly, though tremulously, 
“ Very well!” then turned quickly on his heel, 
and went slowly home. Mrs. Dodd, with well- 
feigned indifference, questioned Sarah privately : 


the girl's account of the abrupt way in which he 


} one word to her I love, better, a thousand 
than my awe am, dear Mrs. d, 


had received the missive, added to her anxiety. 


home to Mr. Alfred Hardie. 

Two days elapsed, and then she received a 
letter from him. Poor fellow, it was*the eleventh. 
He had written and torn up ten: 

*“+Dezan Maes. Dopp,—I have gained some victories in 
my life; but not one without two defeats to n with; 

._ how then can I expect to obtain such a prize as Julia 
without a check or two? - You need not fear that I shall 


intrude after your appeal to me as a gentleman: but I am 
ve in because my father has written a hast 
letter from Yorkshire. He and I must have many a 
face to face before I consent to be miserable for life. Dear 
Mrs. Dodd, at first receipt of your cruel letter, so kindly 
worded, I was broken-hearted; but now I am myself 
Difficulties are made fon ladies to yield to, and for men to 
conquer. Only for pity’s sake do not you be my enemy; 
do not set her against me for my father's fault. Think, if 
yoa can, how my heart bleeds at closing this letter without 
times better, 


Hagpre.” 

Mrs. Dodd kept this letter to herself. She 
could not read it quite unmoved, and therefore 
she felt sure it. would disturb her daughter's 
heart the more. 

‘Alfred had now a soft but dangerous antagonist 
in Mrs. Dodd. All the mother was in arms to 
secure her daughter’s happiness cofite que cofite! 
and the surest course seemed to be to detach her 
affections from Alfred. What hope of a peaceful 
heart without this? and what real happiness 
without peace? But, too wise and calm to in- 
terfere blindly, she watched her daughter day 
and night, to find whether Love or Pride was 
the stronger; and this is what she observed: | 

Julia never mentioned Alfred. She sought oc- 
cupation eagerly: came oftener than usual for 
money, saying it was for ‘‘ Luxury.” She visited 
the poor more constantly, taking one of the maids 
with her, at Mrs. Dodd's request. She studied 
Logic with Edward. She went to bed rather 
early, fatigued, it would appear, by her. activity : 
and she gave the clew to her own conduct one 
day: ‘‘Mamma,” said she, “‘nobody is down- 


right unhappy, who is good. 
Mrs. Dod 


d noticed also a certain wildness and 
almost violence, with which she threw herself 
into her occupations: and a worn look about the 
eyes that told of a hidden conflict. On the whole 
Mrs. Dodd was ; for she had never imag- 
ined the cure would be speedy or easy. To see 
her child on the right road was much. Only the 
great healer Time could ‘‘ medicine her to that 
sweet peace which once she owned ;” and even 
Time can not give her back her. childhood, 
thought the mother, with asigh. .~ : 

One day came an invitation to an evening party 
at a house where they always wound up with 
‘dancing. Mrs. Dodd was for declining as usual; 
for since that night Julia had shunned parties. 
‘‘ Give me the sorrows of the poor and afilicted,” 
was her cry; ‘‘the gayety of the hollow world 
jars me more than I can bear.” But now she 
caught with a sort of eagerness at this invita- 
tion. ‘* Accept! They shall not say I am wear- 
ing the willow.” ir 

‘¢ My brave girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, joyfully, 
‘*T would not press it; but you are right; we 
owe it to ourselves to outface scandal]. Still, 
let there be no precipitation; we must not un- 
-dertake beyond our strength.” | 

‘* Try me to-night,” said Julia; ‘‘ you don’t 


| know what I cando. I dare say he is not pining 


for me.” 
She was the life and soul of the ,» and, - 
indeed, so feverishly brilliant, that . Dodd 


, said softly to her, ‘Gently, love; moderate your 
' spirits, or they will deceive our friends as little ‘ 
as they do me.” 

Meantime it cost Alfred Hardie a severe 
struggle to keep altogether aloof from Julia. 
In fact, it was a state of daily self-denial, to. 
which he would never have committed himgelf, 
but that he was quite sure he could gradually 
win his father over. At his age we are apt to 
count without our antagonist. ee | 

Mr. Richard Hardie was “‘ a long-headed man.” 
He knew the consequence of giving one’s rea- 
sons: eternal discussion ending in war. Hehad 
taken care not to give any to Mrs. Dodd, and he 
was as guarded and reserved with Alfred. The. 
young man begged to know the why and the 
wherefore, and, being repulsed, employed all his 
art to elicit them by surprise, or get at them by 
inference: but all in vain; Hardie senior was 
impenetrable; and inquiry, petulance, tender- 
ness, logic, were all shattered on him as the 
waves break on ‘Ailsa Craig. | 

Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione volun-— 
tas,’” was the purport of all he could be got to 
say, and that was wonderfully little. 

Thus began dissension, decently conducted at 
first, between a father indulgent hitherto, and an 
affectionate son. , | 

In this unfortunate collision of two strong and 
kindred natures, every advantage was at present 
on the father’s side: age, experience, authori- 
ty, resolution, hidden and powerful motives, to 
which my reader even has no clew as yet ; a pur- 
pose immutable and concealed. Add to these 
a colder nature and a far colder affection; for 
Alfred loved his father dearly. 

At last, one day, the impetuous one lost his 
self-command, and: said he was a son, not a slave, 
and had little respect for Authority when afraid 
or ashamed to lto Reason. Hardie senior 
turned on him with a gravity and dignity no 
man could wear more naturally. “‘ Alfred, lave 
I been an unkind father to you all these years?” 

**Oh no, father, no; I have said nothing that | 
can be so construed. And that is the mystery 
to me; you are acting quite out of character.” . 

‘** Have I been one of those interfering, 2 
matical fathers, who can not let their children | 
enjoy themselves their own way ?” 

‘*No, Sir; you have never interfered, except 
to any thing I wanted.” 

‘Then make me the one return in your , 


She warned the servants that no one was at. 


young man; have a little faith in such a father, 


and believe that he does. not interfere now but 
for your good, and under a stern necessity ; and 
that, when he does interfere for once, und say, 
‘this thing shall not be,’ it shall not be—by 
God !” 


Alfred was overpowered by th. weight gnd 
solemnity of this. Sorrow, vexa ‘onjjjnd de- 
spondency all rashed into his heurt ther, 
and unmanned him for a moment; he buried his 
face in his hands, and something very like a sob 
burst from his young heart. “At this Hardie sen- 
ior took up the newspaper with imperturbable 
coldness, and wore a slight curl of the lip. All 
this was hardly genuine, for he was not alto- 
gether unmoved ; but he was a man of rare self- 
command, and chose to impress on Alfred that 
he was no more to be broken or melted than a 
mere rock. 

It is always precarious to act a part; and this 
cynicism was rather able than wise : Alfred look- 


ed up and watched him keenly as he read the 


mone article with tranquil interest; and 
then, for the first time in his life, it flashed into 
the young man’s mind that his father was not a 
father. ‘‘I never knew him till now,” thought 
he. ‘*This man is acropyoc.’”* 

Thus a gesture, so to speak, sowed the first 
seed of downright disunion in Richard Hardie’s 
house — disunion, a fast-growing plant, when 
men set it in the soil of the passions. 

. Alfred, unlike Julia, had no panacea. Had 
any lips, except perhaps hers, told him that ‘‘to 
be good is to be happy here below,” he would 
have replied, ‘‘ Negatur; contradicted by daily 
experience.” It never occurred to him there- 
fore to go out of himself, and sympathize with 
the sordid sorrows of the poor, and their bottom- 
less egotism in contact with the well-to-do. He 
brooded on his own love, and his own unhappi- 
ness, and his own father’s cruelty. His nights 
were sleepless, and his days leaden. He tried 
hard to read for his first class, but for once even 
ambition failed: it ended in flinging books away 
with acurse. He wandered about dreaming and 
hoping for some change, and bitterly regretting 
his excessive delicacy, which had tied his own 
hands and brought him to a stand-still. He lost 
his color and what little flesh he had to lose: 
for such young spirits as this are never plump. 
In a word, being now strait-jacketed into fem- 
inine inactivity, while void of feminine patience, 
his ardent heart was pining and fretting itself 
out. He was in this‘condition, when one day 
Peterson, his Oxonian friend, burst in on him 
open-mouthed with delight, and, as usual with 
bright spirits of this calibre, did not even notice 
his friend’s sadness. ‘‘ Cupid had clapped Pe- 
terson on the shoulder,” as Sh re hath it; 
and it was a deal nicer than the bum - bailiff © 
rheumatism. 

*¢ Oh, such a divine creature! Met her twice; 
yo know her by sight; her nameis Dodd. But 

don’t care; it shall be Peterson; the rose by 
any other name, etc.” Then followed a rapturous 
description of the lady’s person, well worth omit- 
ting. ‘And such a jolly girl! brightens them 
all up wherever she goes; and such a dancer! 
did the catchouka with a little Spanish bloke 
Bosanquet has got hold of, and made his black 
bolus eyes twinkle like midnight cigars; danced 
it with castanets, and smiles, and such, a what- 
d’ye-call-’em, my boy, you know; such a ‘go.’” 

.**You mean such an ‘abandon,’” groaned 
Alfred, turning sick at heart. 

“That’s the word. Twice the spirit of Duver- 
nay, and ten times the beauty. But just you 
hear her sing, that is all; Italian, French, Ger- 
man, English even.” 

‘¢ Plaintive songs ?” 

‘* Oh, whatever they ask for. Make you laugh 
or make you cry—to order; never says no. Just 
smiles and sits down to the music-box. Onl 
she won't sing two running: they have to stic 
a duffer in between. I shall meet her again next 


* Without bowels of affection. 


week ; will you come? Any friend of mine is 
welcome. Wish me joy, old fellow; I’m a gone 
coon.” 

This news put Alfred in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion and fear. Julia dancing the catchouka! 
Julia a jolly girl! Julia singing songs pathetic 
or merry, whichever were asked for! The heart- 
less one! He called to mind all he had read in 
the classics, and elsewhere, about the fickleness 
of woman. But this impression did not last long; 
he recalled Julia’s character, and all the signs of 
a love tender and true she had given him; he 
read her by himself, and, lover-like, laid all the 
blame on another. “It was all her cold-blooded 
mother. Fool that I have been. I see it all now. 
She appeals to my delicacy to keep away; then > 
she goes to Julia and says, ‘See, he deserts you, 
at a word from his father. Be proud, be gay! 
He never loved you: marry another.’ The shal- 
low plotter forgets that whoever she does m 
I'll kill. How many unsuspicious girls have these 
double-faced mothers deluded so? They do it 
in half the novels, especially in those written by 
women; and why? because these know the per- 
fidy and mendacity of their sex better than we 
do; they see them nearcr, and with their souls 
undressed. War! Mrs. Dodd, war to the death! 
From this moment I am alone in the world with 
her. I have no friend but Alfred Hardie: and 
my bitterest enemies are my cold-blooded father, 
and her cold-blooded mother.” 

The above sentences, of course, were never 
uttered. But they represented his thoughts ac~- 
curately, though in a condensed form, and are, 
as it-were, a miniature of this young heart boil- 
ing over. 

From that moment he lay in wait for her, and 
hovered about the house day and night, determ- 
ined to appeal to her personally, and undeceive 
her, and baffle her mother’s treachery. But at 
this game he was soon detected: - Dodd 
lived on the watch now. Julia, dressed to go 
out, went to the window one afternoon to look 
at the weather; but retreated somewhat hastily 
and sat down on the sofa. 

‘¢ You flutter, darling,” said Mrs. Dodd. ‘* Ah, 
he is there.” 

‘¢'Yes.” 

‘You had better take off your things.” 

‘‘Oh, yes. Itremble at the thoughts of meet- 


-ing him. Mamma, he is changed, sadly changed. 


Poor, poor Alfred !’” She went to her own room 
and prayed for him: She told the Omniscient 
that, though much greater and better in other 
respects than she was, he had not Patience. She 
prayed, with tears, that he might have Christian 
patience granted him from on high. 

‘‘ Heart of stone! she shuns me,” said Alfred, 
outside. He had seen her in her bonnet. 

Mrs. Dodd waited several days to see whether 
this annoyance would not die of itself: waiting 
was her plan in most thjpgs. Finding he was 
not to 3% tired out, she sent Sarah out to him 
with a note carefully sealed : 

“Mn ALFRED —Is it generous to confine my. 

to the house? Yours 


A line came back instantly in pencil: 
Dopp,—Is all the generosity 
ALFRED HARDIE.” 
Mrs. Dodd colored faintly: the reproach 
pricked her, but did not move her. She sat 
quietly down that moment, and wrote to a friend 
in London, to look out for a furnished villa in a 
healthy part of the suburbs, with immediate pos- 
session. ‘*Circumstances,” said she, ‘*making 
it desirable we should leave Barkington imme- 
diately, and for some months,” 


The Bosanquets gave a large party; Mrs. and 
Miss Dodd were there. The latter was playing a 
part in a charade to the admiration of all pres- 
ent, when in came Mr. Peterson, introducing his 


| 


friend, Alfred Hardie. 
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Julia caught the name, and turned a look of | brave it out under my eye, and spend the night | twenty-five, was the one to foresee the énd of ae aa i nti ee. | 


alarm on her mother: but went on acting. 

Presently she caught sight of him at some dis- 
tance. He looked very pale, and his glittering 
eye was fixed on her with a sort of stern wonder, 

Such a glance from fiery eyes, that had always 
dwelt tenderly on her till then, struck her like a 
weapon. She stopped short, and turned red and 
pale by turns. ‘‘ There, that is nonsense enough,” 
said she bitterly, and went and sat by Mrs. Dodd. 
The gentlemen thronged round her with compli- 
ments, and begged her to sing. She excused 
herself. Presently she heard an excited voice, 
toward which she dared not look; it was inquir- 
ing whether any lady could sing Aileen Aroon. 
_ With every desire to gratify the young million- 
aire, nobody knew Aileen Aroon, or had ever 
heard of it. 


‘¢Oh, impossible!” cried Alfred. ‘*Why itis 


in praise of Constancy, a virtue ladies shine in: 
¢ least they take credit for it.” 

“Mamma,” whispered’ Julia, terrified, ‘‘ get 
me away, or there will be a scene. He is reck- 


‘« Be calm, love :” said Mrs. Dodd, “there shall 
be none.” She rose and glided up to Alfred 
Hardie, looked coldly in his face; then said with 
external politeness and veiled contempt, ‘‘I will 
attempt the song, Sir, since you desire it.” She 
waved her hand, and he followed her sulkily to 
the piano. She sang Aileen Aroon, not with 
- her daughter’s eloquence, but with a purity and 
mellowness that charmed the room: they had 
never heard the genius sing it. : 

_ As’ @ifrits are said to overcome the man at 
whose behest they rise, so this sweet air, and the 
gush of reminiscence it awakened, overpowered 
him who had evoked them; Alfred put his hand 
unconsciously to his swelling cast one 
look of anguish at Julia, and hurried away half 
choked. Nobody but Julia noticed. 


A fellew in a rough great-coat and tattered 
white hat opened the ani for Mrs. Dodd. As 
Julia followed her he ki her skirt unseen by 
Mrs. Dodd: but her quick ears caught a heart- 
‘breaking sigh. She looked, and recognized Al- 
fred in that disguise. The penitent fit had suc- 
eeeded to the angryone. Had Julia observed ? 
- To ascertain this without speaking of him, Mrs. 
Dodd waited till they had got some little dis- 
tance, then quietly put out her hand and rested 
it for a moment on her daughter’s ; the girl was 
trembling:-violently. ‘‘Little wretch!” came to 
Mrs. Dodd's lips, but she did not utter it. They 
were near home before she spoke at all, and then 
she only said very kindly, ‘‘ My love, you will 
not be subjected again to these trials:” a 
intended quietly to cover the last occurrence as 
well as Alfred’s open persecution. 

They had promised to go out the very next 
day; but Mrs. Dodd went alone, and made ex- 
cuses for Miss Dodd. On her return she found 
Julia sitting up for her, and a letter come from 
her friend describing a pleasant cottage, now 
vacant, near Maida Vale. Mrs: Dodd handed 
the open letter to Julia; she read it without 
comment. | 


_ ‘We will go up to-morrow and take it for. 
*three months. Then the Oxford vacation-will 


terminate.” - 
Yes, mamma.” 


T am now abont to relate a circumstance by no 
means without parallels, but almost impossible 
- to account for; and, as nothing is more common 
and contemptible than inadequate solutions, I 
shall offer none at all: but so it was, that Mrs. 
_Dodd awoke in the middle of that very night in 
a mysterious state of mental tremor; trouble, 
veiled in obscurity, seemed to sit heavy on her 
bosom. So strong, though vague, was this new 
and mysterious oppression, that she started up 
in bed and cried aloud, ‘* David !—Julia !—Oh, 
what is the matter?” The sound of her own 
voice dispelled the cloud in part, but not en- 
tirely. She lay a while, and then finding herself 
on averse to sleep, rose and went to her win- 

ow, and eyed the weather anxiously. It was 
@ fine night; soft fi clouds dri slowly 
across'a silver moon. e sailor’s wife was re- 
assured on her husband’s behalf. Her next de- 
sire was to look at Julia sleeping; she had no 
particular object: it was the instinctive impulse 
ef an anxious mother whom something had ter- 
rified. She put on her slippers and dressing- 
gown, and, lighting a candle at her night-lamp, 
opened her door softly, and stepped into the lit- 
tle corridor. But she had not taken two steps 
when she was arrested by a mysterious sound, 

It came from Julia’s room.. 

What was it? 

Mrs. Dodd glided softly nearer and nearer, all 


: her senses on the stretch. 


The sound came.again. It was a muffled sob. 
| 

The stifled sound, just audible in the dead still- 
ness of the night, went through and through her 
who stood there listening aghast. Her bowels 
yearned over her child; and she hurried to the 
door, but recollected herself, and knocked very 
gently. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, love, it is only me. 
May I come in?” She did not wait for the an- 
swer, but turned the handle and entered. She 
found Julia sitting up in bed, looking wildly at 


her, with cheeks flushed and wet. She sat on. 


the bed and clasped her to her breast in silence: 
but more than one warm tear ran down upon 
Julia's bare neck; the girl felt them drop and 
her own gushed in a shower. 

‘¢ Oh, what have I done?” she sobbed. ‘‘ Am 
I to make you wretched too?” 
_ Mrs. Dodd did: not immediately reply. She 
was there to console; and her admirable good 
_ sense|told her that to do that she must be calmer 
than her patient; so even while she kissed and 
wept over Julia, she managed gradually to re- 
‘cover her composure. ‘‘ Tell me, my child,” said 
she, ‘why do you act a part with me? Why 


back. will begin 


— in tears? Are you still afraid to trust 
“Oh, no, no; but I thought I was so strong, 
so proud: I undertook miracles. I soon found. 
my pride was a mole-hill, and my love a\‘mount- 
ain. I could not hold out by day if I didnot: 
ease my breaking heart at night. How titifortu. | 
nate! I kept my head under the bed-dlothes, « 
too; but you have such ears. I thought@gwould 
stifle my grief, or else perhaps you ibe ag 
—— as I am: forgive me! pray | 
me i 
“On one condition,” said Mrs. Dodd, strug- 
gling with the emotion these simple words cansed 


dulgent friend than I am. : 
your heart! Do youlove him very much? Does 
your happiness depend on him?” 
At this point-blank question Julia put her 
head over Mrs. Dodd’s shoulder, not to be seen ; 
and, clasping her tight, murmured scarce above | 
a whisper, ‘‘I don’t know how much I love him. 
When he came in at that party I felt his slave ; 
his unfaithful adoring slave; if he had ordered 
me to sing Aileen Aroon, I should have obeyed ; 
if he had commanded me to take his hand and 
leave the room, I think I should have obeyed. 
His face is always before me as plain as life; it 
used to come to me bright and loving; now it is 
pale, and stern, and sad. J was not so wretched 
till I saw he was pining for me, and thinks me 


inconstant; oh, mamma, so pale! so shrunk! so 
reckless 


! He was sorry for misbehaving that 
my : poor thing! ing ! oO ever 
dving tee him; I 
am dying.” | 

There! there!” said Mrs. Dodd, soothingly. 
‘¢ You have said enough. This must be love. I 
am on your Alfred’s side from this hour.” | 
Julia opened her eyes, and was a good deal 
agitated well surprised. Pray do not 
raise m pes,” she gasped. e are parted 
remnthag His father refuses. Even you seemed 
averse; or have I been dreaming?” 
‘‘ Me, dearest? How can I be averse to any 
thing lawful, on which I find your heart is really 
set, and your happiness at stake? . Of course t 
have stopped the actual intercourse, under exist- 
ing circumstances; but these circumstances are 
not unalterable: your only obstacle is Mr. Rich.. 
ard Hardie.” | 
‘‘ But what an obstacle,” sighed Julia, ‘* His 
father! a man of iron! so every body says; 
for I have made inquiries—oh!” And she was 
abashed. She resumed hastily, ** And that let- 
ter, so cold, so cruel! I feel it was written by 
one not open to gentle influences. He does not 
think me worthy of his son; so accomplished, 
so distinguished, at the very where 
our poor Edward—has—you know.” | 
‘‘ Little simpleton!” said Mrg. Dodd, and 
kissed her erly; ‘‘your iron man is the 
commonest elay, sordid ; pliable ; and your stern 
heroic Brutus is a keeper; he a to 
the gentle influences, which sway the kindred 
souls of the men you and I buy our shoes, our 
tea, our gloves, our fish-kettles of: and these 
influences I command, and will use them to the 


utmost.” | 
* Julia lay silent, and wondering what she could: 


mean. | 

But Mrs. Dodd hesitated now: it pained and 
revolted her to show her enthusiastic girl the 
world as it is. She said as much, and added, 
‘‘T seem to be going to did all these people to 


take the bloom from my own child’s innocence, 


Heaven help me!” | 

‘¢Oh, never-mind that,” cried Julia, in her 
ardent way ; ‘‘ give me Truth before Error how- 
ever pleasing.” 


Mrs. Dodd replied only by a sigh: grand gen- 
er 


‘eral sentiments, like that, never 


mind: they glided off like water from a duck’s 
with this mercantile 

Brutus, then,” said she, with such a curl of the 
lip. Brutus had rejected her daughter. | 
‘¢ Richard Hardie was born and bred in a 
bank: one where no wild thyme blows, love; 
nor cowslips nor the nodding violet grows ; but 
gold and silver chink, and things are discounted, 
and men grow rich ly, but surely, by lawful 
use of other people’s money. Breathed upon by 
these ‘ gentle influences,’ he was, from his youth, 
a remarkable man; measured by Trade’s stand- 
ard. At five-and-twenty divine what he did! 
HE SAVED THE BANK. You have read of bub- 
bles; the Mississippi Bubble and the South Sea 
Bubble. Well, in the year 1825, it was not-one 
bubble but a thousand ; the score; and 
in distant lands; companies by the hundred ; 
loans to every nation or to Guate- 
mala, Patagonia, and Greece: hundred new 
ships were laid on the stocks in one year, for 
your dear papa told me; in short, a fever of 
speculation, and the whole nation raging with 
it; my dear, Princes, Dukes, Duchesses, Bish- 
ops, Poets, Lawyers, Physicians, were seen strug- 
gling with their own footmen for a in the 
Exchange: and, at last, good, , old Mr, 
Hardie, Alfred’s grandfather, was drawn into 
the vortex. Now, to excuse him’and appreciate 
the precocious Richard, you must try realize 
that these bubbles, when they rise, are as allur- 
ing and reasonable, as they are ridiculous and 
incredible’ when one looks back on them; even 
soap bubbles, you know, have rainbow hues till 
they burst; and, indeed, the blind avarice of 
men does but resemble the blind vanity of wo- 
men: look at our grandmothers’ hoops, and our 
mothers’ short waists and monstrous heads! Yet 
in their day what woman did not glory in these 
insanities? Well then, Mr. Richard Hardie, at 


i 


J 


all these bubbles; he came down from London 
and brought his people to their senses by sober 
reason, and ‘sound commercial principles :’ that 
means, I believe, ‘ get other peoples’ money, but 
do not risk your own.’ His superiority was-so 
Clear, that his father resigned the helm to him, 
“and, thanks to his ability, the bank weathered 


the storm, while all the other ones in the town 


‘or ‘suspended their trade. Now, you 
iow, youth is naturally ardent and speculative: 
but Richard Hardie’s was colder and wiser than 
age: and that is one-trait. 
Some years later, in the height of his prosperity 
+I reveal this only for your comfort, and on 
your sacred promise as a person of delicacy, 
never to it to a conul—Richard Hardie 
was a suitor for my hand.” 

‘*Mamma!” 

Nothing 
composes me. ‘No L 
that good creature says. He must have thought 
it would answer, in one way or another, to have 
a geytlewoman at the h of his table. And 
I was not penniless, bien entendu. Failing in 
this, he found a plain little Thing, with a gloomy 
temper, and no accomplishments nor graces ; but 
her father could settle twenty thousand pounds. 
He married her directly : and that isatrait. He 
sold his father’s and grandfather’s house and 
place of business, in spite of all their associa- 
tions, and obtained a lease of*his present place 
from my uncle Fountain; it seemed a more 
money-making situation. A trait. He gives 
me no reason for rejecting my daughter. Why? 
because he is not proud of his reasons: this 
walking Avarice has intelligence: a trait. Now 
put all this together, and who more transparent 
than the profound Mr. Hardie? He has de- 
clined our alliance because he takes for granted 
we are poor. When I undeceive him on that 
head he will reopen negotiations, in a letter; 
No. 2 of the correspondence ; copied by one of 
his clerks: it will be calm, plausible, flattering : 
in short, it will be done like a gentleman: 
though he is nothing of the kind. And this 
brings me to what I ought to have begun with; 
your dear father and I have always lived with- 
in our income for our children’s sake; he’ is 
bringing home the bulk of our savings this very 
voyage, and it amounts to fourteen thousand 


sweetest!. It rather dis- 


‘*Oh, what an enormous sum !” 

‘* No, dearest, it is not a fortune in itself. 
But it is a considerable sum to possess, inde- 
pendent of one’s settlement and one’s income. It 
is loose cash, to % la Hardie ; that means 
I can do what I choose with it; and of course I 
choose—to make you happy. How I shall work 


Mr. Hardie; he is our banker you know. He 
will most likely his eyes, and make some 
move before the w sum is in his hands. [If 


ps call at his bank and 
draw a check for fourteen thousand pounds. 


heavily mortgaged to our trustees, were made 

y theirs by agreement yesterday (I set 
this on foot within twelve hours of Mr. Iron’s 
impertinent letter), and he will say to himself, 
‘She me, I think: they call it—this 
afternoon for not cashing her check, and she 
can turn me and my bank into the street to- 
morrow :’ and then, of course, he shall see by 
my manner the velvet paw is offered as well as 
the claw.e He is pretty sure to ask himself: 
which will suit the best—this cat’s friend- 
ship and her fourteen thousand pounds, or—an 
insulted mother’s enmity?’ And Mrs. Placid’s 
teeth made a little click just audible in the silent 
night. 

‘¢Oh, mamma! my heart is sick. Am I to 
be bought and sqlid like this?” 

“You must pay the penalty for loving a par- 
venu’s son. Come, Julia, no peevishness, no 
more romance, no more vacillation. You have 
tried Pride and failed, pitiably: now I insist on 
you trying Love! Child, it is the.bane of our 
sex to carry nothing out. From that weakness 
I will preserve you. And, by-the-by, we are not 
going to marry Richard Hardie, but Alfred. 
Now Alfred, with all his faults and defects—” 

Mamma! what faults? what defects ?” 

‘¢ Is a gentleman; thanks to Oxford, and Har- 
row, and nature. My darling, pray to Heaven 


night and “e for your dear father’s safe return ; 


for on him, I assure you, and him alone, your 
happiness depends; as mine does.” 
‘‘Mamma!” cried Jtlia, embracing her, 
‘‘what do poor girls do, who have lost their 
mother ?” | 
‘‘ Look abroad and see!” was the grave reply. 
Mrs. Dodd then begged her to go to 
like a good child for her health’s sake; 
would be well; and with this was about to re- 
turn to her own room: but a white hand and 
arm darted_out of the bed and caught her. 
‘¢What! Hope has come to me by night in the 
form of an angel, and shall I let her go back to 
her own room? Never! never! never! never! 
never!” And she patted the bed expressively, 
and with the prettiest im 


Well los tabo off her ear-zings 


Mrs, Dodd. 


‘No, no, come here directly, ear-rings and 


‘¢ No, thank you; or F shall have them hurt- 
ing you next.” 

Placid removed her ear-rings, and the 
tender pair passed the rest of the night in one 
another’s arms. The young girl’s tears, were 
dried ; and hope revived, and life bloomed sain: 


is extraordinary,’ as 


sea for her father: homeward bound. 


Next day, as they were seated together in the 
drawing-room, Julia cams.from the window with 
a rush, and kneeled at Mrs. Dodd’s knees with 
face upturned. 

“* He is there; and—I am to speak 
Isthat it?” 

“* Dear, dear, dear mamma !” 

** Well, then, bring me my things!” 

‘She was ten minutes putting them on: Julia 
tried to expedite her; and retarded her. She 
had her pace; and could not go beyond it. 


By this time Alfred Hardie was thoroughly 
miserable. Unable to move his father, shunned 
by Julia, sickened by what he had heard, and 
indeed seen, of her gayety and indifferenge to 
their separation, stung by jealousy, and fi 
by impatience, he was drinking nearly all the 
bitters of that sweet Passion, Love. Aut as you 
are aware he ascribed Julia’s inconstancy, light- 
ness, and cruelty, all to Mrs. Dodd. He hated 
her cordially, and dreaded her into the bargain: 
he played the sentinel about her door all the 
more because she had asked him not to do it. 
‘* Always do what your enemy particularly objects 
to,” said-he, applying to his own-case the wisdom 
of a Greek philosopher, one’ of his teachers. 

So, when the gate suddenly opened, and in- 
stead of Julia, this very Mrs. Dodd walked to- 


ward him, his feelings were any thing but en-. 


viable. He wished himself away, heartily,. *t 
was too proud to retreat. He stood his ground. 
She came up to him: a charming smile broke 
out over her features. ‘‘ Ah, Mr. -Hardie,” said’ 
she, ‘‘if you have nothing better to do, will you 
give me a minute?” He assented with an ill 


grace. 

‘* May I take your arm ?” 

He o it with a worse. | 

She laid her hand lightly on it, and it shu 
deredat her touch. He felt like walking with a 
velvet tigress. 

By some instinct she divined his sentimen 
and found her task more difficult than she h 
thought; she took some steps in silence. At 
last, as he was no dissembler, he burst out pas- 
sionately, ‘* Why are you my enemy ?” 

**T am not your enemy,” said she, softly. 

**Not openly, but all the more dangerons, 
You kept us apart, you bid her be gay, and for- 
get me; you are a cruel, hard-hearted lady.” 

“No, I am not, Sir,” said Mrs, Dodd, simply. 

**Oh! I believe you are good and kind to all 
the rest of the world; but you know you have a 
heart of iron for me.” | | 

**T am my daughter’s friend, but not your 
enemy ; it is you who are too inexperienced to 
know how delicate, how difficult, my duties are. 
It is only since last night I.see my way clear; 
and, look, I come at once to you with friendly 
intentions. Suppose‘I were as impetuous as 
you are! I should, perhaps, be calling you un- 


He retorted bitterly, ‘‘ Give me something to 
be grateful for, and you shall see whether that 
baseness is in my nature.” 

* T have a great mind to put you to the proof,” 
said she, archly: ‘‘ Let us walk down this lane; 
then you can be as unjust to me as you please, 
without attracting public attention.” | 

In the lane she told him quietly she knew the 
nature of his father’s oo act. the alliance 
he had so much at heart, and they were objec- 


‘tions, which her husband, on his return, would 


remove. * On this he changed his tone a little, 
and implored her piteously not to deceive him. 
‘*T will not,” said she, ‘‘npon my honor. If 
you are as constant as my daughter is in her 
esteem for you—notwithstanding her threadbare 
gayety worn over loyal regret, and to’check a 
parcel of idle ladies’ tongues—you nothing 
to fear from me, and ev thing) to) expect. 
Come, Alfred—may I take tat liberty with you ? 
—let us understand one another. “We only 
want that to be friends.” a 
This was hard to resist; and at hisage. His 


| lip trembled, he hesitated, but at last gave her 


his hand. She walked two hours with him, and 
laid herself out to enlighten, soothe, and com- 
fort ‘his sore heart. His hopes and happiness 
revived under her magic, as Julia’s had. In 
the midst of it all, the wise woman quietly made 
terms, he was not to come to the house but on 
her invitation, unless indeed he had news of the 


Agra to communicate ; but he might write once 


a week to her, and inclose a few lines to Julia, 
On this concession he preceeded to mumble her 
white wrist, and call her his best, dearest, love- 


liest friend; his mother. ‘*Oh, remember!’’ - 


said he, with a relic of distrust, “‘ you are the 
only mother I can ever hope to have.” 

That touched her. Hit he had been to 
her hut a thing her daughter loved. 

Her eyes filled. ‘‘My poor, warm-hearted, 
motherless boy,” she said, ‘‘pray for my hus- 
band’s safe return! For on that your happiness 
depends: and hers. And mine.” 


So now two more bright eyes looked longing- — 


ly seaward for the Agra ; homeward bound. 


SYMPATHY. 


- toiling brother, 
Come into the fields with me; 
See! the sheaves support. each other, 
So with us it ought to be. 


Lean upon me in your trouble, 
And support me with your jey ; 
Friendship can a lifetime double, - 
Hatred will two lives destroy. 


Oh! remember, the Eternal 
Lays us in one barn together, - 
Wher with his right hand su 
Sheaves of life he stoops to gather. 


f ‘ 


her. ‘* Any thing to be forgiven!” cried Julia, 4 
impetuously. . “ll go to London, Til go to | 
Botany Bay. I deserve tobe hanged.” 
from this hour, no half confidences 
tween us. Dear‘me, you carry in your own 
bosom a much harsher judge,:a much less in- 
less.” 
on what you call Iron and I cail Clay must be 
guided by circumstances. I think of depositing ’ 
| three or four thousand pounds every month with 
er does not Keep 
such a sum floating in his shop-tills. ‘His com- 
mercial honor, the one semi-chivalrous senti- 
ment in his soul, would be in peril. He would it 
_— and with grace: none the less readily that 
is house and his bank, which have been lon 
| a 
; 
| 
| 
all.” 
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- We publish herewith a portrait of the late 
Tuomas JEFFERSON JACKSON, better known as 


“Stonewall Jackson,” in his lifetime a Lieuten- 


ant-General in the rebel army. 

He was born about the year 1826, in Lewis 
County, Virginia, and entered West Point in 1842. 
He graduated in 1846, in the same class with Gen- 
erals M‘Clellan, Stoneman, Couch, Foster, etc., 
and entered the Second Artillery. He went with 
his regiment to Mexico, fought gallantly through- 
out the campaign, and received three brevets for 
his conduct at the battles of Contreras, Churubus- 
co, and Chapultepec. After the war he left the 
army with the rank of Major, and became a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Military Institute of 
Lexington, Virginia. While there he married the 
daughter of Rev. George Junkin, now of New 
York, and identified himself with the Presbyterian 
Church. His wife dying, he espoused a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Davidson College, North 
Carolina. 

At the outbreak of the war Major Jackson is said 
to have had some difficulty in deciding where the 
path of duty lay; but eventually evil counsels 
prevailed, and he cast his lot with the rebels. The 
following is an accurate and succinct account of 
his military career : 3 


He was at first placed at the head of a t of in- 
» which he drilled so quickly, and yet so perfectly, 


swer he obtained the sobriquet of “Stonewall Jackson," 
which has stood by him to the last. He lost a horse dur- 
ing the battle, it being shot while he was upon him, and 
a bullet is said to have taken off a finger of his left hand. 


From the date of this battle he became noted among his — 


fellows, and he was placed in command of a brigade. He 


the forces of General Shiélds at Winchester, and 

them from behind a stone-wall. On the first day 
Shields repulsed him; but, being reinforced, Jack- 

son again engaged Shields‘with redoubled vigor at sun- 
rise the next.morning. General Shields would have been 
beaten, so desperate was the onslaught, but for the timely 
arrival of a brigade from General Williams's division. - 
Thus reinforced, General Shields attempted to turn his 
flank, but was met by a veritable stone-wall, behind which 
the rebels picked off numbers of our men. Subsequently, 
by a desperate aseault, the rebel forces were finally driv- 
en from the position, but not, considering the numbers’ 
» until a fearful slaughter had taken place on both 


For some time General Jackson was engaged only in 
operations at the apper“end of the Shenandoah 
Valley, the change of operations of General M‘Clellan’s. 


of May he made a dash upon the advanced pos 
Milroy and Schenck, at the town of M‘Dowell, 
east of the Alleghanies. After this he set the report afloat 
that he intended to attack Fredericksburg, then held by 
General M‘Dowell’s corps. While the Union troops in the 
Valley were congratulating t Selves upon 
the idea that Jackson was not in their front, he suddenly 
dashed upon their advance, under Colonel Kenly, at Front 
near one of the gaps of the Blue Ridge. This was 
on the 23d of May, 1862, and the success of the movement 
is too recent in the memory of our readers to need more 
than a 'g notice. For the next three days he was 
in the pursuit of the weakened forces under Gen- 
» whose masterly retreat saved his army from 
the fate that befell Colonel Kenly. Banks's forces being 
Jackson steadily retreated before them up the 

valley. On the 31st of May and Ist of June he was closel 


pursued by the forces of Generals Banks, Shields, and Fré- 


and it was then 


mont, operating from different directio 
his whole force. 


believed that he would be captured wi 
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forces un 4 and Bilenker. 
These forces he com to give up and the 
Republic, likewise them to_fglil beck. By the 
celerity of his movements ented the junction of the 
pursuing forces, and retreated to Richmond to join in the 


attack upon M ‘Clellan. 
For this operation General J. 


After M‘Clellan’s retreat to Harrison's Landing he 
with his usual swiftness ———— 


Union army, where he ed General 's 
and secured a large yer 

When Lee’s army advanced into Maryland Jackson was 
appointed to operate along his old ground—the Shenan- 


- doah Valley—to clear the Union forces out of that 


He made a demonstration upon under 
to 


General Julius White, causing that force 1 back upon 


. Harper’s Ferry, and then, by a combination with forces - 
on the Maryland side of the for severzl 
days the key of the valley—Harper's Ferry. His was the 

_ Master mind in this siege, and finally this tion caritu- 


lated on the 15th day of September, 1 with all its 
stores, armament, munitions, and men. 

Again he moved his command with celerity, and on the 
night of the 16th he is reported by General Hooker to have 
had his forces added to those of General Lee, on the banks 
of Antietam Creek, and to have participated in that severe 
contest for the possession of Maryland. 

After the rebel army had been driven out of Maryland, . 
Jackson’s forces, with Lee's, moved southward toward the 
Rappahannock, and when General Sumner made his rapid 
movement to the Ra Jackson's forcts 
also moved rapidly to keep up with it, arriving in Fred- 
ericksburg shortly after Sumner occupied Falmouth. Had 

b been ready General Sumner would 
have occupied the tion first, and the slaughter of De- 
cember 13 might have been. avoided. General Jackson 
held command of the right wing during that fearful con- 
test, and repulsed the | a= Bi e's army, under 
General Franklin. For this victory he was promoted toa 

ieut t Iship, a rank equal to our commander of 


rps. 
sick; but it nly appears that, sick or well, he was on 
the field at C liorsville, 


‘demonstrated his power 
of moving with celerity. When the movement of Hooker's 
army commenced, at the latter end of April, Jackson's 
command was at Port 
rebel line, and here he faced the advance ~ eynolds's 


ts, the position being about the centre of the rebel 

line and the left of ours. He was wounded during this en- 

taken from the field, and his wound attended to 

one of the most surgeons of the South; but 

amputation of the arm was necessary. The operation, 

combined with other eer in his death, whith 
took place on Sunday, May 9. 


The Jerald publishes the following characteris . 
tic anecdotes of the man: if 


He had in his service a negro who had become so used 
‘to his ways as to know when he was about to start on an 
expedition without receiving any notice from his master. 
When asked how he could know that, as his master never 
talked about his plans, the negro answered, ‘‘ Masea Jack- 
son allers prays ebery night and ebery mornin’; but when 

A | 


| 


ward demonstrated; for ou the of JW armed upor “4 
his pursuers and engaged Frémout’s Wing, sine fh 
fue 
encral of the rebel wegular army. Leaving a small por- Lhe 
tion of his forces to amuse the troops in the Shenandoah 3 
Valley, he removed his main army, which was further re- ; 
inforced, to Mechanicsville, near the Upper 
‘ River. Here he attacked the right wing of General M‘C) 
‘ - lan’s army on the 25th of May. following up the attack on 
: the 26th against General M ‘Cail, and on the 27th upon 
General Fitz John Porter, at Gaines’s MHL There is but 
e little doubt that he took an active part in.the various bat- | 
tles of that eventful period. He was reported slightly “¥ 
3 ~~ wounded ; but the report has not since been definitely sub- . 
Here for several days he operated against the forces of 
: General Pope’s Army of Virginia. These operations final- 5 
ly culminated in the desperate battle of Cedar Mountain, 4 
where General Banks stubbornly resisted his onslaught, 2 
N and inflicted on the rebel army a loss of nearly two thou- 
. 3 sand men. Finally, as General Pope, —e the remain- 
der of August, fell back upon Jack- 
7 Sa son's forces were more or less engaged in battles inci- 
Tu dent to that retreat, especially in the raid around the 
as to _ upon them at any moment. = this regi- — : 
ment he engaged General Patterson’s forces at Falling oe 
Waters on the 2d of July, 1861; but the contest resulted : 
in a:mere skirmish. At the battle of Bull Run, July 21, q 
o 1861, he was asked by General Beauregard whether—his § 
pee being raw—he thought they would be likely to 2, 
Yes.” he answered, “‘like a stone-wall;"* and 
stand they did till the end of the contest. From this an- . ae +a 
yed such skill in its organization that he was allow- - ~ae SX | 
ed a separate command to operate in the Shenandoah Val. SSA > a | 
ley on. On the 22d and 23d of March, 1862, he en- - | i Min SS . 
~ 
army requiring him to be qn the quivivefora = SS 
to some other quarter of Virginia. On the 8th = ? \ SS across the country, and on the Ist of May attacked with 
—— LS YS determination the extreme right of the Union army. . 
cS WY — moving with remarkable quickness, he on the 3d of 
a Ma attacked the forces under General Sedgwick at Salem [a 
= 
ad - 
THE LATE “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 
“ ~ ~ — 4 > 
OFF DUTY.—(Sen $48.) 
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on the other. | 


in which he spoke of him showed that 


850 


he go on any expedishum he pray two, 
times durin’ de night. When TI see him 
or four times durin’ de night, I pack de baggage, for 
know he goin’ on an expedishum.” By 

Another incident is connected with his idea of dying a 
painfal°death, and, before the rebellion, this became a 
species of hypochondria; for he would oceasionally fancy 
paralyzed, first on one side and then 


He had a curious way of holding his head up very 
straight, and his invariable response to any remark was, 
** Very well!” while his chin would appear as if it were 
trying to get up toward the top of his head. 

The following item from a contemporary, if trn@, will il- 
lustrate the character of the soldier : : 

“+ During the battle of Chapultepec, where he command- 
ed a section of Magruder’s battery, attached to Pillow’s di- 
vision, he was ordered by that pitiful commander to with- 
draw his section, as, according to Pillow'’s craven idea, it 
was too much exposed. Giving no heed whatever to the 


General's order, he ra;‘dly limbered up and moved his sec- | 
yards nearer the enemy's works, where he. 


tion a hundred 1 
@id great execution.” 


The following circumstantial account of the ac- 
cident by which he met his death, and of his sub- 
sequent sufferings is from the Richmond Engutrer : 


General Jackson, having gone some distance in front of 
the line of skirmishers on Saturday evening, was return- 
ing about 8 o'clock, attended by bis staff and part of his 
couriers. The cavalcade was in the darkness of the night 
mistaken for a body of the enemy’s cavalry, and upon 
by a regiment of his own corps. He was struck by three 
balls, one throngh the left arm, two inches below the 
shoulder joint, shattering the bone and severing the chief 
artery ; another ball passed through the -ame arm between 
the elbow and wrist, making its exit through the palm of 
the hand; a third bali entered the palm of the right hand 
about its middle, passing through, and broke two bones. 
He was wounded on the Plank Koad, about fifty yards in 
advance of the enemy. He fell from his horse, and was 
caught by Captain Wormiey, to whom he remarked, *‘ All 
my wounds are by my own men.” He had given orders 
to fire at any thing coming up the road, before he left the 
lines. The enemy's skirmishers appeared ahead of him, 
and he turned to ride back. Just then some one cried out, 
** Cavalry, charge!" and immediately the regiment fired. 
The whole party broke forward to ride through our line to 
escape the fire. Captain Boswell was killed, and carried 


through the line by his horse, and fell among our own | 


men. Colonel Couchfield, Chief of Staff, was wounded by 
his side. Two couriers were killed. Major Pendleton, 


Lieutenantg Morrison and Smith, escaped uninjured. Gen- | 
eral Jackson was immediately placed on a litter and started . 


for the rear. The firing attracted the attention of the en- 
emy, and was resumed by both lines. One litter-bearer 
wae shot down, and the Genera! fell from the shoulders of 
the men, receiving 2 severe contusion. adding to the injury 
of the arm, and ifjuring his side severely. 
_ The enemy's fire of artillery on this point was terrible. 
eeeian Jackson was left for five minutes, until the fire 
ckened; then placed in an am'’)ulance, and carried to 
the field hospital at Wilderness Run. He lost a large 
amount of blood, and at one time told Dr. M‘Guire he 
thought he was dying, and would have bied to death, but 
a tourniquet was immediately applied. For two hours he 
was near pulseless from the shock. As he was being car- 
ried from the field, frequent inquiries were made by the 
Who have you there?" He told the Doctor, 
'*Do not tell the troops I am wounded.” 
After the reaction a consultation was held between 
Drs. Black, Coleman, Walls, and M‘Guire, and amputa- 
tion was decided upon. He was asked, “‘If we find am- 
pmation neceseary shall it be done at once?” He replied, 
*Yes, certainly, Dr. M*Guire;.do for me whatever: you 
think is right.” j 
was under the influence of chloroform, and was borne well. 
He slept on Sunday morning, was cheerful, and was do- 
ing well On Monday he was carried to Chancellor's 
ouse, near Guiney's dépét. He was cheerful; talked 
about the battle, gallant bearing of General Rhodes, and 
said that his Major-General's commission ought to date 
from Saturday, the grand charge of his old Stonewall bri- 
de, of which he had heard; asked after all his officers; 
uring the day talked more than usual, and said: ** Men 
who live through this war will be proud to say, ‘I was 
one of the Stonewall brigade,’ to their children.” He in- 


_ sisted that the term Stonewall belonged to them, and not 


to him. 

During the ride to Guiney’s he complained greatly of 
heat, and besides wet applications to his wounds, begged 
that a wet cloth be applied to his stomach, which was 


done, greatly to his relief, as he expressed it. He slept - 


well on Monday night, and ate with relish the next morn- 
ing. On Tuesday his wounds were doing very well He 


; asked, “Can you tell me, from the appearance of 


wounds, how long I will be kept from the field?" He mf 
greatly satisfied when told they were doing remarkably 
well. Hé® did not complain of any pain in his side, and 
wanted to see the members of his staff, but was advised 
not. On Wednesday his woynds. looked remarkably well. 
Ile iexpected to go to Richmond this day, but was prevent- 
ed by rain. This night, while his surgeon, who had slept 
none for three nighte, was asleep, he of nau- 
sea, and ordered his boy. Jim, to place a wet towel over 
his stomach. This was dotfe. About daylight the esur- 
geon was awakened by the boy saying, “ The General js 
in great pain.’ The pain was in the right side, and due 
to incipient pneumonia and some nervousness, which he 
himeelf attributed to the fall from the litter. On Thurs- 
day Mrs. Jackson arrived, greatly to his joy and satisfae- 
tion, ad she faithfully nursed him to the end. By Thurs- 
day evening all pain had ceased. He suffered greatly 
from prostration. On Friday he suffered no pain, but 
prostration increased. 


He said: ** Very good; 
Very good. It is all right." He had previously said: ‘I 
con-ider these wounds a blessing. They were given me 
for same good and wise purpose. I would not part with 
them if I could.” He asked of Major Pendleton: ** Who 
is preaching at heatl-quarters to-day?” He sent messages 
to all the Generals. He expressed a wich to be buried in 
Lexington, in the valley of Virginia. During delirium 
his mind reverted to the battle-field, and he sent orders to 
General A. P. Hijll to prepare for action, and to 0 
Hawks, his Comthivsary, and to the surgeons. 


He 
. gnently expressed to his aide his wish that Major-General 


Ewell should be ordered to command his co His con- 

fijence in General Ewell was very the manner 
had duly con- 

sidered the matter. 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 

The Fashion Book for Ladies! —“LE BON 
TON” Journal de Modes is the best. cheapest, and most 


reliable Magazine ever imporied from Paris. The June 
Number, given in French and English, abounds with nov- 


_elty, style, and elegance; consisting of Bonnets, Ladies" 


and Children's Dresses, besides a number of the most 

beautiful Mantillas for Summer. Each Number gives two 

full-sized patterns; one of those, in the present Number, 

is a beautiful Mantiila, worth twice thé price charged for 

the book. Subscription, one year (monthly), $5; single 

Address 8. T. TAYLOR, 407 Broadway; 
w Yor 


New Mausic.— ‘Shall we Meet again?’ 
I|/Remember the Hour when sadly we Parted; answer te 
**When this Cruel War is Over.” Kingdom coming, 
Each 25 cents. Musicians’ Omnibus, 700 Tunes for Viol. 
in, Flute, Cornet, &. $1, post-paid. 

| FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and ali ‘places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway, Sutiers charged low rates. 


The operation was performed while he: 


GOLD PENS AND PEN 
ves, and walrran 


ALL THAT IT 
CLAIMS TO BE. 


So many compounds for the hair are offered for sale and 


unduly praised, that we confess we had no expectation of 
finding in Burnett's Cocoaine the qualities which it was 
said to possess. In this we have been disappointed. 
Members of our family who have tried it, indorse it as 
possessing superior hair-dressing properties; while its 
freedom from greasiness, the lustre that it imparts to 
hair, and its economy, have given it a permanent place 
on the toilet table. | | 

We have no hesitancy in recommending & as being 
equal to all that it claims to be.—Chicago New Covenant, 


A CARD. 


Owing to the increased cost of all material used in the 
manufacture of Cocoaine and our other preparations, we 


have been compelled to advance the price. Our standard 


QUANTITY and QUALITY will remain unimpaired. 
» JOS. BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
Sold by all druggists throughout the country. 
REMOVAL. 
T. J. CROWEN, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Fancy Stationer, has removed 
to No, 843 Broadway, near 14th 8t., Roosevelt 


where it will give him pleasure to serve his customers 
the same as at his former stand. 


ft 


j 5 
INVERTED NAILS, 


BUNIONS, 


Frosted & Blistered F eet 


free from any disagreeable n. 
can be worn at all times afcver the application with ease. 
Send for circular. Sold by ts, and sent by mail at 
50 cents, $1, and $2. OFFICE 212 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Corns, Bunions, Calosities, Clab, and Inverted Nails, 
Vascular Excrescences, Enlarged and Diseased Joints, 
Frosted and Blistered Feet, Chilblaine, and ali kiAdred ail- 
ments of the Feet, skillfully and successfully treated by 
Dr. J. R. Briggs, Surgeon Chiropodist, 212 Broadway, N.Y. 


Schaffer, Son, & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL THE LEADING 
RICH AND MOST POPULAR STYLES OF JEWELRY, WITH THE 
VIEW OF INCREASING THEIR BUSINESS TO AN UNLIMITED 
EXTENT, OFFER THE FOLLOWING ELEGANT ORNAMENTS AT 
THE UNSURPASSED LOW PRICES FOLLOWING: 


VEST CHAINS. of many new and original styles. 
_ Parisien, new, $1. Hexagon, intricate, $2. 
All-the-Go, stranded, $3. Peace Keepsake, 

$5. Demoniac, heavy, $6. Alexandra, $8. 


$2. 
ned, $3. 
$5. Stone, Mo- 


RINGS; of the most fashionable and ‘desirable styles. 
Plain, Scale, Seal, and Chased, $1. Signet and 


in clus- 


SCARF PINS. Handsomely 
mounted, and of all fashionable dezigns, Scroll 
and Leaf, $1. Clutched Hand, with stone, $2. 
Brazilian Diamond, oe Cluster, Im. Dia- 
mond, $5. Ditto, with handsome pin, ball, 


and chain, $6. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS AND STUDS in sets. 
An extensive variety of patterns, comprising 
every conceivable design. ne-turned and 
engraved, $1. Solitaire, unique and handsome, 
$2. Ditto, enameled, with stones, $3. 

LOCKBETS., 211 double glasses. Engine-turned and 
engraved, $1. Larger, $2. An imitation of a 
lady’s watch, a superb ornament, $4. Ditto, 


made by our- 

ted. Silver mounted, ex- 

@ tension, holder and pen, $1. Ditto, larger size, 

d @ very superior article, $3. 

Parties wishing any of the above have only to remit the 

price in a letter ly addressed, as below, and the arti- 
cles will be sent by return mail free of expense. 

On onpERs OF OnE HunpEED DOLLARS AND UP- 


WAED, A DISCOUNT OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. WILL BE - 


DEDUCTED FROM THE ABOVE PRICES. _g@§ Great induce- 
ments offered Sutlers, Gift Enterprises, &c. Address 

SCHAFFER, SON, & CO., 

169 Broadway, New York. 


HE SUMMER NUMBER of Mme. DEM- 
OREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS, the most 
splendid No. ever issued, now ready. Single, 25 cents; 
Yearly, $1, with a Valuable Premium of Patterns, &c. 
Also, to each Yearly Subscriber, September next, 
will be given a Splendid Carte de Visite of GEN. TOM 
THUMB AND WIFE, COM. NUTT, MINNIE WARREN, 
and P. T. BARNUM in a Group, beside the usual premi- 
ums. Splendid Premiums to Clubs. See Mirror of Fash- 
ions, or send for a Circular, Address Mme. Demorest, 
No. 473 Broadway. . | 


—Marsh's Radical Cure Truss Office, . 
corner of way and Ann Street. No connection what- 
ever with any other Truss Office of same name. A fe- 
male attends Ladies. | 


Insoles, Belts and Armlets. 


The Galvano Electro Metallic In-oles, Voltaic Belts, 
Armlets, &c., are the surest (as thousands who 


Insoles, $1; Armlets, $1 50; Send for circu- 
ar. by mail for cents 


WOOD BROTHERS, Carriage Manufacturers, 


Have removed to Nos. 594 and 596 Broadway, a few doors above Niblo’s. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
For a Short Time only. 
Commencing Monday, May 25th, 1863. 
The Manager is happy to announce a short engagement, 


At an Enormous Expense. 
Of the famous 
GEN. TOM THUMB, 


AND 
HIS BEAUTIFUL LITTLE WIFE, 


Late Miss Lavnwia whose beauty, grace, ac- 
so lately captivated the 
of Museum Visitors. Also 


COM. NUTT and MINNIE WARREN, 
four wondrously formed and strangely beautiful ladies and 
gentlemen in Miniature. 


The Greatest Wonders in the World, 
anp all four 


tut 
wilt be Day and Evening id Dra- 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own Homes. 


THOUSANDS CAN REALIZE A HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS WEEKLY. —No utensils required except those 
found in every ; profits 100 per cent. ; demand 
staple as fiour.. It is the greatest discovery of the age. 
Full particulars sent on receipt of two stamps for return 


postage. Address C, MUNRO, BROWN O., No. 74 
eecker Street, N. Y. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 


Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly col- 
lected. Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to boun- 
ty, we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of Prices, by enclosing address, with stamp to 

y return ——-. SOMES, BROWN & Co., 2 Park 
Place, New York, and 476 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 


607 Broadway, New York. 
: Cc. F RENCH, 
GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING Goops. 
Fine Shirts and Col- 
larg MADE TO ORDER. 
a= Fine Gauze Merino un- 
Sues dershirts $1 50 each, or 
$15 4doz. Alsoa large 
stock of Muslin, Linen, 
and Jean Drawers of 
our own make,and war- 
ranted to fit. 
C. W. FRENCH, 607 Broadway, N. Y. 


Next of Kin— Heirs, &c., Wanted—Un- 
claimed Money — Being exact copies of Advertisements 
from the English, Colonial, European, American, Kast 
Indian, and Australian papers for the last 80 years relat- 
ing to several thousand names and descriptions of persons 
wanted to claim property to the value of many millions 
of pounds sterling, in Great Britain, America, and vari- 
ous parts of the world. Fee to search for name, $3. Copy 
of advertisement $7, in bankable funds. All letters must 
be pre-paid. Address 

ROBERT GUN (GUN & CO.), 17 Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, London, England. 


TIBBAL’S 

Manufacturing Depot 
J. A. CRANDALL’S PAT- 
ENT SPRING ROCKING 
HORSE, BABY TENDER, 
GIG, and PERAMBULA- 
TOR, removed to No. 512 
Broadway, directly opposite 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
lar and pricelist. Also Baby 
Tend Children’s Car- 
riages, Velocipedes, 


$1 VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. ] 
Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, in all re- 
unequaled. Sent free by mail. Liberal discount 
toagents and thetrade. HANNAH &.CO., No. 885 Broad- 
way, N. Y., Room No. 1. Send for a circular, > 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Three packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. ~ 


IRECTION LABELS AND Tags.—All kinds white and col- 


15 


tachment, ren 


UBBARD BRO'S 


NewYork. 


Have the pleasure of announcing to their nymerous 
Friends and Patrons in the Army, that they are prepared 
to fill orders and transmit parcels By MAIL, with the ut- 
most care and promptitude. Watches eo forwarded are 
registered ; we take upon ourselves all risks of transporta- 
tion, and guarantee a safe delivery. Just received, by 
European steamers, several large importations of that de- 
servingly popular novelty, the 


Railway Timekeepers, 


WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, Esps- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALES? Frank Leslie's Tllus- 
trated Newspaper of Feb. 21, 1863, says: ‘* HUBBARD'’S 
TIMEKEEPERS are becoming proverbial for their accuracy 
and reliability. They are particularly valuable for offi- 


cers in the army and travelers." The Army and Navy | 


Gazette, of Philadelphia, in its Number of May 9th, re- 
viewing this watch, says: ** We are pleased to see that~ 
‘this importation of the Hubbard Bros, is meeting the enor- 
mous sale that such e enterprise as theirs so 
richly merits. These watches are novelties produced by 
no other house, far exceeding other manufactures in point 
of accuracy and elegance. Fidelity and promptness to 
their patrons render the house a desirable medium for tra- 
dersinthe Army. The RatLway TIMEKEEPER has HEAVY 


SOLID STERLING SILVER beautiful white enamel dial, 


handsome gold hands, with superior regulated movement, 

warranted to run a excellent time! Price per 

case of a half dozen, $54. By mail, $1 65 additional for 

postage. Should retail readily at from-$20 to $50 each. 

Also the cele- 
ra 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVERS 


Tue PERFecTION OF MECHANISM, BEING A LADY'S OB 
GENTLEMAN 8 WATCH IN ONE, AND A HUNTING AND OPEN- 
FACE COMBINED, WITH PaTENT SELF-WINDING IMPROVE- 
MENT. The NV. Y. Illustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10th, 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily I pe **We have been 
shown a most pleasing novelty, of which the Huszarp 
Bros., of New York, are the sole importers. It is called 
the Macio Time OxnseRves, and is a Hunting and Open 
Face Wateh combined. One of the prettiest, most con- 
venient, and decidedly the best and cheapest tisnepiece 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 
and connected h ite machinery, its own winding at- 

a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, and warranted an accurate 
timepiece.” Price, superbly"engraved, per case of half 
dozen, $204 Sample W ,in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. If sent by mail 
the postage is 36 cents. 

‘TERMS CASH, REQUIRED IN ADVANCE IN ALL INSTANCES. 
Remittances may be made in United States money or draft 

yable to our order ; if sent by exprese or mail, in a reg- 

tered letter at our risk. No Circulars or Agents. 

G2” Wartcues FOR THE ARMY CAN ONLY BE FORWARDED 
BY MAIL. Address 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 
. North cor. John and Nassc.u Stiv.ts, New York. 


CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES. 


Blemishes on the face, called Moth, are very wey ne 
particularly to ladies of light complexion, as the discol- 
ored spots on the skin show more strongly on blondes than 
on brunettes, but they contribute greatly in marring the 
beauty on either; and any eye that will remove moth 
patches without injuring the skin in texture or color, 
would no doubt be considered a great achievement in med- 
ical science. Dr. B. C. Perry, having devoted. his whole 
time andhattention to Diseases of the Skin, will guarantee 
to remove Moth Patches, Freckles, and other discolora- - 
tions from the face without injury to either: texture or 


color of the skin. His success in this, as in other branch- - 


es of his speciality— Diseases OF THE ScALP and Loss 
or Harr—vwill warrant him in guaranteeing a CURE IN 
Kvery case. For full particulars, address, enclosing 
stamp for a circular, | 

DR. B. C. PERRY, No. 49 Bond Street, New York. 


All Consultations Free. 


ANDS.—A Rare Opportunity for all Want- 
| ing Farms, in the large New England settlement of 
nmonton, 30 miles southeast of Philadelphia; fine cli- 
e; best fruit soil and markets in the Union; $15 to 
per acre. Terms easy. For full information apply to 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. Letters an- 
swered. Route to the land.—Leave Vine Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 7} A.M. or 3} P.M. for Hammonton. 


Nature has Provided a Remedy 


For every — Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN has 
lately published a Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal 
Pre for the positive and permanent cure of Con-— 

tis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 


send t of a stam 
De. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 G 

Jersey City, N. J. te 
Miller & Grant, 703 Broadway, N. Y~ 


ARE OFFERING 


| 
i¢ 
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BRIGGS 
BRIGGS") 
CURES 
| the equally renowned 
| qualifies, and it can be easily removed, leaving the feet 
| 
«| cay LADIES’ SETS OF JEWELRY, consisting 
,. of Pin and Ear Drops to correspond. Floren- 
tine, Paintings, and Jet, per 
ed and Chased, $3. Coral, int 
net, Turquois, brilliant, &c., 
saic, or Im. Diamond, $8. 
af Shield, all sizes, $2. Fancy Stone Signet, $3. 
California Diamond, $5. Enameled, 
BOSO’ 
= 
J 
di | On Sunday morning, when it was apparent that he was 
ee rapidly siuking, Mrs. Jackson was informed of his condi- 
| tion. She then had free and full converse with him, and Pee 
4 
| 
| 3 
> > 
ve used them in great Britain and the United States 
can testify) for curing Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Neu- 
; ralgia, and all nervous diseases, being a safe, certain, and a 
mostly instantancous remedy. METTAM CO., Pro. | RICH LACES, PARIS EMBROIDERIES, unsvrpassep 
in STYLE} also a great VARIETY of SHBTLAND, LAMA, 
z and CHANTILLY SHAWLS, to which they invite the 
attention of Purchasers, 
| 3 


Mar 80, 1863.) 


Gold Band Bracelets ...... 


i. H. Winslow & Co., 
| 

_ 100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST !! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 

100 Gold Watches ...... | 6000 each. 
- 200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 85.00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
.«-- 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
‘8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops...,.......-- 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
‘8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each, 
8000 Watch 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides .....,.,. 200 to 600 each. 
6000 Sets of Bosom Studs..........-. 250 to 600 each, 


5000 Sleeve Buttons..............-. 250to0 600 each. 


(6000 Plain Rings. ......cceseseecees 2 50 to 5 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings..........00++ 2 50 to 6 00 each. 
2 50 to 10 00 each. 


6000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


_ 10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 


Cases and Pencils.......... 4.00 to 6 00 each. 
All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 


_ All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 

h, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
mess, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AGEnTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 


Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 


cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
Yemittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 


in cath or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 


‘by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


To all Wanting, Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Ci Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 


‘Good crops of Wheat, Corn, 
80 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful "climate—20 acre 


tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberiand Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 


' pal sent free, From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 


most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 


_ Sarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July lth, 1862, 


Duryea’s Maizena 


‘Was the only “preparation for food from Indian Corn" 


that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
al Commissioners, the competition of all prominent | 
manufacturers of **Corn Starch” and “ Prepared Corn | 


Flour" of this and other countries notwithstanding. The 
food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c., without isin-glass, 
with few or no at a cost astonishing the most econom- 
ical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly 
improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thicken- 
ing sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. 
For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. A little 
boiled in milk will produce rich Cream fos coffee, chocolate, 
tea, &c. Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade- 
mark ‘** Maizena,” with directions. A most delicious art- 
icle of food for children and invalids of all ages. For sale 
by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 


YOU WANT LUZXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 


- force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 


est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 


Should be used by every person who is troubled with 
Salt Rheum or Chapped Hands, repent them soft and 
white. They are impervious to hot or cold water, and for 
housework and gardening are invaluable. 

- Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 00 for Ladies’, 
$1 123 for Gents. O. B. GRAY, 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
. Every variety of Rubber Goods wholesale and retail. 


Agents, Soldiers, and Dealers, took to your interest. 


Call or send stamp for circular. 8S. W. RICE & CO,, 83 
- Nassau Street, Street, Phila, 


Y., 434 Chestnut 


} 


BRODIES 
GRAND OPENING 
Spring Mantillas 
Took place this Week at 
300 Canal Street. 


Never before has he made a better 
DISPLAY, | 
And claims still to be 


of Fashions.” 


75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every goun- 
ty at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell my new 


cheap Family Sewing Machines, 
8. MADISON, Maine. 
6 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell our Hverlasting .Peneils, 


Oriental Burners, and 13 other new and curious articles. 
15 circulars ry SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


e’s CATAREH 
terrible disease, and 


exterminates it, root and branch. Price $1 00, Send a 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


MOUNT KISCO MILITARY AND COLLEGIATE 
Institute is a first-class Boarding School for young men 
and boys. Send for a circular to A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., 
Prin., Mount. Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y. 


MOUSTACHES AND WHISEERS IN 
S." Hunting, Fishing, and many other Great 
Secrets, allin the Bapk o v; Wonders. .9500sold. 10th Edi- 
tion. Price only 2 8 for $1. Mailed free. Address 
Cc. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, New ree 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


TO THE DEBILITATED AND THE DECREPID.—For 
general debility and exhaustion of the powers of nature, 
whether occasioned by sickness, fast living, constitutional 
decay, old age, or any other physical or mental ca 


use, the 
‘one thing needful and indispensabie is HOSTETTER'S 


CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS. When the fire 
of life seems to be absolutely d 
the mind, pathizing with the 
to & state of imbecility, this mighty restorative seems, as 
it were, to lift the sufferer out of the Slough of Despond, 
and recruit and re-invigorate both the frame and the in- 
tellect. An old farmer, in the Valley of the Monongahela, 
writes thus to Dr. Hostetter: ‘“*I can compare the opera- 
tion of your Bitters upon nie to nothing but the effect of a 
rain after a long dry spell in the fall of the year. The 
rain falling on the meadaws starts the second crop of 
grass, and your wholesome medicine seems to have started 
a second crop of life and spirits in me.” And this is truly 
the effect of this grateful and powerful preparation. La- 
dies of weak constitution, or whose strength has been 
impaired by sickness or age, find it a most efficacious and 


out in the system, and 
y, is reduced almost 


delightful tonic, and it is administered with great success” 


in marasmus or wasting of the flesh, to young children. 
In fact, it is a much safer and surer cordial for the nurse- 
ry than ang thing advertised specially for that purpose. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssuraa, Pa. 
Depor ror New York, 428 Broapway. 


CANVASSING AGENTS. 


Of experience WANTED upon the best 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS 


OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE Spent REBELLION, 
And — first-class and good-paying Subscription 
Books. Address 
8 Park Row, New York. 


Wives, Mothers, a Sisters, whose Hus- 
bands, Sons, and Brothers are serving in the Army, can 
not put into their knapsacks a more necessary or valuable 
gift than a few boxes of HOLLOWAX'S PILLS and 
OINTMENT. They insure health even under the expo- 
sures of a soldier's life. Only 25 cents a box or pot, 


FOR SALE. 


One Hoe News Press, Double Cylinder, Bed 86x60. 


| Price $1500, 


One Taylor Drum Cylinder, four Rollers, Table Distri- 
bution, Bed 38x51. Price $1750. 

One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price 

_ Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Musquito Shield or Guard. . 


J. HAVENS PATENT.—For the Army, Navy, Travel- 
ers, Sick or Wounded, or any one — is troubled with 
musquitoes, flies, or dust. Price from 87 cents to $2. 
Sample sent free on bers ~ of $1 25. Send for circular. 

HAVEN & CO., Manufacturers, 
No 80 Naseau. St., Room No. 23, N. | 


IQ AHS. 


IODINE WATER. 


Dr. H. ANDERS & CO. 
Broadway, N. ¥. Circulars sent 


& 


BOWERY 
= NEAR Gp 4 
SIGN FUE 
| .NEW.YORK. 


RETURNED VOLUNTEERS | 
ATTENTION! 
THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, | 
No. 106 Bowery, near Grand St, 
Will supply your wants in the 
CLOTHING 
lishment, Call and see for yourselves. | 
AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Por the Rapid Cure of 
JOUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, | 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, — 


and for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced 


throat and lungs. While it is the most powerful Sindee 
yet a to man for the formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases 


young persons. nts should have it in store 

the insidious enemy that steals upon them unprepared. 
We have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry Pec- 
toral saves more lives by the consumptions it prevents 
than those it cures. Keep it by you, and cure your colds 
while they are curable, nor neglect them until no human 
skill can master the Snenseattie canker that, fastened on 
the vitals, —_ = life away. All know the dreadful 
fatality of lung disorders, and as they know, too, the vir- 
tues o this oe we need not do more than to agsure 
them it is still mete 8 the best itcan be. We spare no cost, 
no care, no toil to produce it the most perfect possible, and 
thus afford those who rely on it the best agent which our 
skill can furnish for their cure. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Lowell, Mass. 
And sold by all Druggists and Dealers in medicine ev- 
erywhere. 


*— 


Pure Blood Cures. 

When the bile has not the requisite healthy qualities, 
we become costive. To restore the bile toa state of health, 
the blood must be purified. You can not purify the blood 
but by occasional purgatives, and they should be contin- 
ued for several days in succesion, then there may be a 


_greater or less interval of rest. Some persons have used 


BRANDRETH’S Pills every day in small doses until they 
became cured of costiveness, which had troubled them for 
over twenty years. The use of this medicine does not de- 
bilitate or require an increase of dose from continued use. 
They in fact strengthen the bowels as exercise dots the 
arms or legs. ; 


DANIEL J. TENNEY, of Astor House, New York, cured 
himself of costiveness of ten years standing by their use 
alone. 

MR. COOK, Editor of Democratic Banner, Bennington, 
Vermont, cured of costiveness and dyspepsia by BRAND- 
RETH'S Pills, when all other medicines had failed, and 
when his doctors pronounced him incurable. 


MR. BLISS, of Bushwick, cured of debility and costive- 
ness by BRANDRETH'S Pills, when he despaired of ever 
regaining his health. 

Remember reference will be given to persons athens 


‘BRANDRETH'S Pills have cured of costivettess of over 


twenty years duration, and in cases where no natural ac- 

tion of the bowels had taken place in twenty years. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 294 CARAL STREET, N. Y. 

For sale also at No. 4 Union Square, and by all dealers. 


GET NEW STYLE. ; 


10,000 Barrels of the Lodi 
Manufacturing Company’s 
POUDRETT E- 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Courtlandt St., set York. 

This article, gpd from the night soil of the city of 
New York, is the. CHEAPEST, BEST, ané@ MOST POW- 
ERFUL FERTILIZER offered ‘in market. It greatly in- 


creases the yield, and ripens the crops from two to three. 


weeks earlier, at an expense of from $3 to $4 per acfe. 
Also, FIFTY TUNS OF BONE TA-FEU, tine a mix- 


A superior article for and grass. 

A pamphigt con direction, &c., may be had free. 
Address JAMES T. FOST 


Care of Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 66 Courtlandt St. 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 


Best in Tas WORLD. 
Cristadoro’ s Hair Preservative. 
Unequaled as a dressing. Both for sale everywhere, 
akeanie at No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


Send stamp for circulars, Rice & Co., 87 Park Row, N.Y. 


| 


Printing 


For the use of Merchan and all who wish 
to do their own Printing. Cireuar set free. Specimen 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, 4 receipt of two 3 ct. stamps. 

PRESS CO, 31 Perk Row, N. ¥. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
a Pamphlet mailed, post-paid, for $2, containing exact 


of advertisements for entitled to '° 
or apply to HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
of arms found, painted and engraved, 


WEDDING 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold at ot 


The Burdell Mystery Unravelled. 
Confessions of Charles Lewis, 
The Princeton Murderer. 


Becomes jealous of Dr. Burdeil, and murders him to 
Trial and Execution. 


revenged. His 
Now ready in Pamphlet form. Published at the Offiee’ 
of National Police Gazette. For sale at all News Depots, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRaANKLIn Square, New York, 


Have Just Published: 
KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WA! WAR. The Invasion of the 
Crimea: Origin, and an Account of its Progress 


to Death of Lord Raglan. 
ee With Maps and 
Jomo, Oloth, $1 50. 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. A ATale. By Mrs. a 
Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” Mary Barton,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP, A A Novel. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. 


Commencement of the Twenty - Seventh 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1863, 


CONTENTS: 
THE INDIAN MASSACRES AND WAR OF 1562. 
r10ns.—Court-House of the Military Com- 
mission.—Indian Pack-Ox.—Chaska's House.—Squaws 
Williamson's House, Little Crow.— 


Camp.—Camp Re 
Nest of Indian JailL—A on New Ulin, 


—Cam 
THE. QUICKSILVER MINES OF NEW ALMADEN, 
ALIFOR 


Cc 
José, California.—Santa Clara. 
—Half-Way House.—Road to the Mine.—Galler! s and 
Shafts.—Blasting in the Mine.—The Works.—Assorting 
the Ore.—The Hacienda.—The Patio.—Condensing Fur- 
nace.—Section of Furnace.—Filling Flasks.—Fandango 
at the Village. . 
ROSEMARY.—In Turge If. 
OSGOOD'S PREDICAMENT. 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE VINE. 
KATY KEITH. 
ROMOLA. By the Author of ApaM 
Cuapter XLVII. Check. 
Cuaprrr XLVIII. Counter-Check. 
Cuaprer XLIX. The Pyramid of Vanities. 
Caapier L. Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
Cuaprer LI. Monna Brigida’s Conversion. 
ILLusTRaTions.—The Porch.—Monna Brigida's Cen- 


version. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Cuapres XXII. Lord De Guest at Home. 
Cuapree XXIII. Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 
sel XXIV. A Mother-in-Law and a Father-in- 


Missed. —Mr. Palliser and Lady 
THE PLAYERS AND THE PURITANS, 
TWO WEEKS AT PORT ROYAL. 
MISSING. 
ONE OF MANY. 
THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
MR. PIGG'’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
North -Side: 
after American Artists.—IV. 1a 
Collection of A. Levi, Esq, 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
— Mantilla. Fichus and 


of permanent value which have been pub- 
lished hed foeimn almost every Number render a complete set of 
Hagprr’s MaGazine a desirable acquisition to any pyblic 
or private library. The Publishers can supply 
sets, or any Number from the commencement. For Twen- 
ty-five Cents they will send any Number by mail, post- 
paid. Any volume, containing six Numbers, bound in 
Cloth, will, be mailed, -paid, to, any place in the 
United States within 1 miles of New York, for Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents. Complete sets, now comprising 
Twenty-six Volumes, uniformly — will be sent mS 
express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, for One 
Dollar and Eighty-eight Cents 


TERMS 
One Copy for one Year . . « » « « «$800 
._Two C for One Year 5 00 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for Club of Tan Sup 
scribeRs, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 
Marper’s MaGaZzine ‘s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $5 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Puoisuens. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


can be had at any time. : 
1., IV., and VL 
Vols. I., I1., ’ 


1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, and of “ HARP 
1968, 1008, 1000, y bound in Cloth extra, Price $4 87 each, 


Harper's MaGaZzINE and WERELY, together, 
one year, $5 00. 
Publishers employ no Travztine AGENTs 


ANDER 
Vol. 


» 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 851 | 
A 
We need not speak to the public of its virtaes. Through- } 
out every town, and almost every hamlet of the American : 
States, its wonderful cures of ery oa have 
civilized country on this continent without some personal 
experience of its effects; and fewer yet the communities 2 
Ss anywhere which have not am them some living troph ' 
| and safest remedy that can be employed for infants and | radian Camp at Red Wood.—Breakfast on the Prairie.— 
f Other-Day.—Colonel W. Marshal —Captured Indian 
One Copy for One Year . + + $830 
One Copy for Two Years - 500 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Ciub of 
Txn Supsorters, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. ‘ 
| 
Parties who desire to su to s Magazine or * 
Harper's Weekly had better remit direct to the Publish- . 
ers,or pay their to some Postmaster or Gen- 
responsibility they are assured. . 
. 


